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BASIC TRENDS: Political 


A Short-Lived Cabinet 


S 1956 gave way to 1957, the most important political events on the Japa- 
nese scene were the retirement of Prime Minister Hatoyama Ichiré, the 
formation of a new Cabinet under Ishibashi Tanzan and the latter's 

handing over of office, after only two months, to Kishi Nobusuke. In both 
cases, the switch was occasioned by the ill-health of the Prime Minister. 

Soon after its formation, the Ishibashi Cabinet found itself being called 
a “catch-all” Cabinet, because it represented a cross between diverse interests. 
Mr. Ishibashi was elected president of the Liberal-Democratic Party at a general 
meeting of the party in Tokyo on Dec. 14, 1956. This election was no simple 
affair, and Mr. Ishibashi came close to losing it to his rival Mr. Kishi 
Nobusuke. Only by securing the support of a powerful group united only in 
their opposition to Kishi was he able to come out on top, and that by the 
slim margin of only seven votes! It was in effect, therefore, by seven votes only 
that the new Cabinet saw the light of day. 

The surprising fact is that, as the Cabinet began to get under way, 
it revealed a completely unexpected popularity—certainly vastly greater than 
the margin of seven votes by which it was made possible in the first place 
would suggest. This situation was largely explained by the personal popularity 
of Mr. Ishibashi himself, and by his success in transferring some of this to his 
team. As a result, the new Cabinet seemed able to exercise effective govern- 
mental control for some time to come. 

What went to make up this personal popularity of the new Prime 
Minister? The reasons for it are complex. First there was his personal charm. 
In the minds of many, Mr. Ishibashi is a man of the people. They think 
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of him as a mettlesome sort, and his plucky nature attracts them. He is the 
son of a Buddhist priest, Sugita Nippu, formerly abbot of the mother temple 
of the Nichiren sect of Buddhism. His membership of this religious group 
gives him a great amount of popular appeal. He, in addition, was the first 
Japanese Prime Minister to have risen to that post from the ranks of journalism. 

During World War II he unceasingly advocated liberal policies at a 
time when it took courage to do so. Later, when Japan was occupied by the 
Allied forces, his resistance to SCAP led to his being purged from public life 
by the occupation authorities—ample evidence that he is not a man easily to 
be bowled over. Many, of course, can also point to much the same record 
during the war, and in the days of chaos which followed in Japan. His at- 
titude was not in any sense unique; but this did not prevent much being made 
of it now when he became Prime Minister, and it has proved to be of tremendous 
advantage to him. 

The new Prime Minister’s policies could be summed up in one 
phrase: “Reduce Taxes!” There had been a tendency in many quarters to 
associate Mr. Ishibashi with policies tending toward inflation. In fact some 
critics even suggested that the Prime Minister’s middle name was “Inflation.” 
His efforts toward tax reduction, and his statements on the necessity for stricter 
control of governmental finance did much, however, to relieve these fears. 
Taxes in Japan are high, to say the least. Unless one actually lives in Japan, 
and actually experiences for oneself just how much goes in taxes, it is difficult 
to realize just how burdensome they really are. Income tax is especially severe. 
It is in fact such that it has tended to stifle the laborer’s will to work and has 
at the same time prevented the healthy development of a middle class in Japa- 
nese society. 

The new Ishibashi Cabinet immediately began its work by attacking the 
problem of the income tax rate. At the same time, it made some start 
toward reforming certain other abuses in the fiscal system. These measures 
did much to strengthen its position. At any rate, the Ishibashi Cabinet got 
smartly under way. It was riding the crest of a boom—not a showy boom, but, 
as Japanese opinion would have it, a quiet, unspectacular “boom,” which 
showed some signs of having substance. 

The twenty-sixth regular session of the National Diet was convoked on 
Dec. 20, 1956, and reconvened at the end of January, 1957. To this session 
of the Diet the new Cabinet submitted a general budget for the coming 
fiscal year, as well as a tax-revision scheme. Once these measures had safely 
got through the session, it seemed likely that the Ishibashi Cabinet would seize 
upon the first favorable opportunity which arose to dissolve the Diet. 

Dissolution of the Diet would certainly have helped to improve the posi- 
tion of Mr. Ishibashi and his supporters within the Liberal-Democratic Party. In 
addition, it would have tended to reduce the influence of the anti-Ishibashi 
elements remaining within the Party, and, in general, to strengthen Mr. Ishi- 
bashi’s grasp on the political situation which he inherited from his predecessor. 
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The Hatoyama Cabinet was, during the last days of its existence, a sorry sight. 
But this had not always been the case. When, in December of 1954, it took over 
from the Yoshida Cabinet, it was felt to usher in an opportunity to reform certain 
of the aristocratic, self-righteous, and secretive policies for which the Yoshida 
Cabinet had become infamous. Certainly, both the Yoshida and the Hatoyama 
groups represented the same conservative ideals of policy. But it was at the 
time none the less felt that with the Hatoyama Cabinet the absolute antithesis 
of the Yoshida Cabinet had at last appeared. 

The fact that it was unable to live up to these high expectations speaks 
eloquently for the essential weakness inherent in the Hatoyama Cabinet. Once 
it had established itself, largely on the strength of its anti-Yoshida position, 
it proved unable to do much about it. It swiftly lost its public appeal, and 
demonstrated itself all but incapable of executing any part of the positive pro- 
grams which the nation had hoped for. Failure followed upon failure. It 
failed in its handling of the explosive issues involved in the revision of the 
electoral districts; and it was even unable to carry out the constitutional reform 
that so many conservatives had set their hearts upon. 

Matters finally got so out of hand that public opinion demanded the 
early resignation of the Hatoyama Cabinet. This demand became, if anything, 
more pronounced during the latter part of 1956. 

There is a strong tendency for Japanese politicians to delay their retire- 
ment from the public arena, inevitable as it may be, until what they regard 
as an especially suitable or auspicious moment. Sometimes they feel that they 
must at all costs postpone their departure until it becomes possible for them to 
take along with them into obscurity some “souvenir,” as it were, of their faded 
careers. At other times, this psychological trick of Japanese politicians ex- 
presses itself in nothing more than the desire to make their exit as striking 
and as dramatic as possible. And many feel that they simply cannot retire 
from active life without, just at the end of their careers, pulling off some 
“master stroke,” empty and vain though these attempts often are. 

The last days of the Hatoyama Cabinet were fairly absorbed by the 
search for just such a “master stroke.” Its execution became about the only 
thing that interested government circles. For this strange purpose, they seized 
upon the long-pending resumption of diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. 
Here, for the Hatoyama Government, was just the thing to provide the fanfare 
and flourish to enable their group to make its exit. So it turned out that the 
negotiations with the U.S.S.R., which had been little more than a political 
slogan in the early days of the Hatoyama Cabinet, assumed a certain real im- 
portance as the days of the government came rapidly to be numbered. 

On Oct. 7, 1956, Prime Minister Hatoyama and a plenipotentiary 
group left Tokyo for Moscow. Twelve days later a joint communique on the 
restoration of diplomatic relations between Japan and the U.S.S.R. was issued, 
and at the same time, a commerce and navigation protocol was signed. 

These were in turn submitted to the twenty-fifth emergency session of 
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the Japanese National Diet, convened especially for this purpose. They were 
passed by the House of Representatives on Nov. 27, and by the House of 
Councillors on Dec. 5. On Dec. 12, the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister, 
Nikolai T. Fedorenko, came to Tokyo, to exchange the instruments of 
ratification for the joint declaration and the commerce and navigation protocol. 
Relations between Japan and the U.S.S.R. thereby returned to a normal, peace- 
time basis. Prominent throughout these events, down to their conclusion, was 
Prime Minister Hatoyama, tears of joy and gratitude at times literally stream- 
ing from his eyes. 

Mr. Hatoyama has a medical history involving a case of cerebral hemor- 
rhage. As often in those unfortunate enough to be so afflicted, he experienced 
as a result a certain weakening of the will; and in addition, often found it 
all but impossible to restrain his tears, when faced with a particularly sorrowful 
or happy occasion. Nor were the consequences of his state of health limited 
to his emotional reactions. He tended to take as gospel whatever anyone told 
him, and eventually ended up listening with equal conviction to quite contrary 
points of view, agreeing with each in turn. 

As a result, his opinions, as well as his actions, lost all semblance of 
consistency. The resulting uncertainty was an ideal spawning ground for a 
succession of political bosses, each hoping to use the Prime Minister as an 
instrument for his own selfish ends. Most of the excesses and errors of the 
last phase of the Hatoyama Cabinet can be traced, first of all, to Mr. Hato- 
yama’s physical handicaps, and second, to the scheming of the political bosses 
who sought to take advantage of this circumstance. 

The negotiations with the U.S.S.R. were immediately followed, on Dec. 
14, 1956, by a special extraordinary meeting of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party, for the purpose of electing a President in succession to Mr. Hatoyama. 
This was to be the first time that the Party would actually hold an open, 
public election to its Presidency. Certain elements within the party held 
firmly to the view that it would be best, by prior discussion and conference, 
to secure the election of Mr. Kishi Nobusuke to the Presidency; but this 
encountered certain difficulties. Chief among them were the objections of 
public opinion to such a procedure. It felt that to hold an open, public 
election for the office would be a first step towards rehabilitating the corrupt 
Liberal-Democratic Party. The Liberal-Democrats were thus hardly able to 
avoid having one, whether they wanted to or not. 

There were three candidates: Kishi Nobusuke, Ishibashi Tanzan, and 
Ishii Mitsujiré6. The first ballot gave Kishi 223, Ishibashi 151, and Ishii 137 
votes. None was therefore able to muster the absolute majority needed out of 
the total of 511 votes cast. In such circumstances, the regulations of the 
Liberal-Democratic Party provide that the two candidates with the largest 
number of votes shall stand for a final determining contest. In this second 
ballot Mr. Ishibashi received 258 votes to Mr. Kishi’s 251. 

What had conspired to turn the political tables in such dramatic 
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fashion? Largely the growth, in political circles, of a strong opposition to both 
Mr. Kishi and to Mr. K6no Ichiré, the Minister of Agriculture and strong man 
of the Hatoyama Cabinet. Both had hitherto been conspicuous for their sup- 
port of Mr. Hatoyama. The opposition to them grew to the point where it 
was possible to speak of a real “anti-Kishi” faction. 

On Dec. 20, 1956, the twenty-sixth regular session of the National 
Diet was convoked. The Hatoyama Cabinet resigned in a body, and the election 
of the new Prime Minister was held. In this contest, Mr. Ishibashi Tanzan, 
as President of the Liberal-Democratic Party which had a majority of seats, 
was automatically victorious over Socialist Party Committee Chairman Mr. 
Suzuki Mosaburé, candidate for the Socialist Party, and immediately afterwards 
set about forming a government. This proved to be a task fraught with dif- 
ficulty, owing to the different currents within the party; but finally, on Dec. 
23, the Premier was able to announce his new list of ministers. 


Japanese politics is, in the main, the story of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party versus the Japanese Socialist Party. There is, to be sure, a Communist 
Party, but of little numerical significance in the Diet, and a Labor-Farmer 
Party which has ceased to exist. 

The political strength of these two major parties was in January, 1957, 
as follows. In the House of Representatives, the Liberal-Democrats had 298 
votes to the Socialist Party’s 151. In the House of Councillors the Liberal- 
Democrats had 126 to the Socialists’ 81. Needless to say, the crucial question 
for Japanese politicians these days is when that situation will be reversed. 

In the fall of 1955, the Left-Wing Socialists joined the Right-Wing 
Socialists to form a new unified Socialist Party. A few months later both con- 
servative parties, the Democrats and the Liberals, joined hands in the newly- 
organized Liberal-Democratic Party. It seemed then most likely that in but a 
few years the Socialist Party would be in a position to come to power; but it 
would now be difficult indeed to hold out much hope for it. Little can be ex- 
pected from the dissolution of the House of Representatives, expected to take 
place sometime this year. The Socialist Party may register some gains, but 
they will not be major ones. 

The main reason for this apparent inability of the Socialist Party to 
make any real progress is to be found in its extreme leftist tendencies. The 
Japanese Socialist Party is still afflicted with protracted discussions as to whether 
it is to be a class party or a national party. For this it has largely to thank 
certain labor elements of the party, who themselves claim to be Marxists, and 
whose influence remains strong. 

These trade unionists are strongly inclined to think in terms of social 
revolution, and to seek action outside the normal legislative channels. But 
in the Japan of today, which has tended to become an increasingly settled place 
to live in, the majority of the people oppose such tactics and favor orthodox 
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political activity. There is also much opposition to the Socialist Party which 
is controlled, in spite of the fact that it is a political party, by Séhy6, a federa- 
tion of labor unions of strong pro-Communist tendencies; but unfortunately 
Séhy6 is the basis of the Socialists’ electoral support. 


On Dec. 18, 1956, the United Nations voted unanimously to admit 
Japan to membership. Six days later, the Kéan Maru set sail for Japan, with 
Japanese nationals who had until then been detained in the Soviet Union 
on board. The likelihood that resumption of diplomatic relations with Russia 
would lead to both these developments underlay much of the Moscow negotia- 
tion; it was hence particularly fitting that both these long-awaited events should 
take place in the closing days of 1956. 

The Ishibashi Government which came into being under such auspicious 
circumstances seemed destined to hold the reins of power for a long time to 
come. A completely unforeseen development, however—the illness of Prime 
Minister Ishibashi—soon led to its resignation. 

Mr. Ishibashi’s health had hitherto been robust. Following the forma- 
tion of his government, however, he set out on a nation-wide speechmaking tour 
of the most gruelling kind, and the strain was doubtless too much for an old 
man of 72. His illness, at first a slight attack of influenza, developed into 
pneumonia. When a month passed and the doctors still would not allow him 
to attend the Diet, there was an outcry in political circles. It happened, 
unfortunately, that the Diet had just reopened and was due to debate the new 
budget. 

Owing to the Prime Minister's illness, Foreign Minister Kishi was ap- 
pointed Acting Prime Minister and took Mr. Ishibashi’s place in making the 
Government's policy speech and replying to Opposition question. The Socialists, 
however, remained unsatisfied; the debate on the draft budget, they stressed, 
could proceed no further until Prime Minister Ishibashi, as the highest auth- 
ority in the Government, appeared in person to answer questions. 

On Feb. 22 a panel of leading doctors declared, after a thorough 
physical examination of their patient, that the Prime Minister must rest for 
a further two months. Faced with this verdict, Mr. Ishibashi decided to resign. 

The fiscal year in Japan extends from April | to March 31, and any 
delay in the debate on the draft budget would have meant missing the deadline. 
Acting Prime Minister Kishi was thus faced with the decision either to try to 
force the budget through the Diet as it stood or to make do with monthly 
provisional budgets. Rather than risk political chaos, Prime Minister Ishibashi 
announced his resignation—in accordance, as he said, with the dictates of his 
political conscience. In so doing, he showed a public spiritedness remarkable 
for the absence of that tendency to cling to office which so often mars Japanese 
politics. The whole nation, accordingly, joined in regretting his retirement 
and in commending the motives that had prompted him. 
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Foreign Minister Kishi was chosen Prime Minister designate in his place. 
The number of votes he had received in the elections for Party President and 
his subsequent appointment as Acting Prime Minister ensured him the unani- 
mous support of the Liberal-Democratic Party. On Feb. 25, the formal 
appointment of the new Prime Minister took place in the Diet, with Kishi 
Nobusuke of the Liberal-Democratic Party and Suzuki Mosaburé of the Socialist 
Party contesting the post. Mr. Kishi won in both the Lower (276 votes to 129) 
and Upper (147 votes to 70) Houses, and was called upon to form a new 
Cabinet. The new Kishi Government came into being only two months after 
the formation of the Ishibashi Government. 

The new Prime Minister at once devoted all his energies to the 1957- 
1958 budget and postponed till later the question of possible changes in Party 
officials and the Cabinet. 

The Kishi Government did not start out with the same nation-wide 
popularity as its predecessor. Among the reasons for this are possibly Mr. 
Kishi’s participation in the T6jé6 Cabinet—he was responsible for wartime 
economic controls—and the fact that his very brilliance and astuteness make 
him suspect to ordinary people. 

Neither at the time of the conservative merger nor when Mr. Ishibashi 
took office was there any dissolution of the Diet. Now, however, further 
postponement is almost impossible, and observers agree that once the 1957—1958 
budget has been voted new elections must follow as soon as a suitable occasion 
presents itself. 


BASIC TRENDS: Economic 


Tax Cuts and Positive Policies 


APAN now enjoys an almost unprecedented wave of prosperity. It began 
last year, and has continued unabated into 1957. People have begun to 
refer to it as “the greatest boom since Jimmu,” after the Emperor Jimmu, 

who is supposed to have been the founder of the Japanese nation in 660 B.C. 
The expression, like much that is colorful and striking in the Japanese 
language, seems to have originated with the merchants of Osaka. They tend 
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to be a saucy, pert lot, and are said to use the expression sometimes seriously, 
sometimes ironically, regardless of whether times are good or bad. The fact 
however remains that, at present, times are good in Japan. 

There are two chief reasons for this remarkable prosperity. First is the 
general prevalence of good times abroad, especially in the United States. This 
has had most favorable repercussions upon Japan’s export trade. Second, 
Japan herself has, for two successive years, enjoyed bumper rice crops. Thus, 
the chief reasons behind the present wave of prosperity are purely fortuitous. 

Some people have been unkind enough to point this out in public, and 
to underline the fact that Japan’s prosperity in recent months was made 
possible by factors largely outside the control of the Government. As they 
have put it somewhat bitterly, times have been good for the simple reason that 
the Government has not done anything. 

On this scene there appeared a brand new government, earnestly 
determined to do something. On Dec. 23 last a new cabinet—destined, as it 
happened, to be short-lived—under the Prime Ministership of Mr. Ishibashi 
Tanzan was formed. In his first public statement the new Prime Minister 
stressed that his policies would be based on two principles: independent foreign 
policy, and what he called a “positive” economic program. The last came as 
no surprise to anyone at all familiar with Mr. Ishibashi’s political career. 

Most Japanese tended to think of Mr. Ishibashi as an inflationist. Even 
before the last war, he was active in the field of economics, and his favorite 
theme was always that the dangers of inflation were hardly worth worrying 
about when faced with an expanding economy. Nor did he alter his position 
subsequently. In 1946 he became Minister of Finance in the first Yoshida 
Cabinet, and had an opportunity to put his ideas in practice. In order to 
increase coal production, an urgent necessity at the time, he argued that it 
would be impossible to avoid some degree of inflation. Ever afterwards, the 
impression that Mr. Ishibashi was an inflationist had been extremely deep- 
rooted. 

Whether his opinion had been at that time correct or not is at this point 
rather difficult to determine. In the following year Mr. Ishibashi was purged 
from public life, while Japan’s post-war inflation was meanwhile brought to 
an end largely by hewing to the so-called “Dodge Line,” that is to say, the 
measures recommended in the Dodge Report. At any rate, Mr. Ishibashi him- 
self still firmly believed that the steps he advocated then were the proper ones, 
and his basic economic thinking remained unaltered. 

The heart and substance of this might be summed up as follows: “The 
single most important thing for the Japanese economy is to put to use the 
country’s surplus labor force. This can only be accomplished by a positive 
fiscal policy, which will expand economic activity. If and as long as production 
increases, the danger of inflation need cause no concern.” After becoming 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ishibashi expressed himself in this vein on several occasions, 
both in public speeches and in newspaper interviews. 
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No one could deny that Mr. Ishibashi was a Prime Minister well 
acquainted with economics. In this he was a sharp contrast to both his immediate 
predecessors, Mr. Yoshida and Mr. Hatoyama, who were rank amateurs when 
it came to anything having to do with this subject. While their governments 
were in power, it was common for economic policy to be formulated in the most 
casual way possible, largely in accordance with the views of certain influential 
elements within the majority party, and completely without any fixed objectives 
or aims. Fiscal policy was usually improvised to suit the occasion, with no 
over-all principle. Those who should have formulated such aims and policies, 
as for example the Minister of Finance, the Minister of International Trade 
and Industry, the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry, and the Chairman of 
the Economic Planning Board, tended simply to be administrative heads of 
their respective government departments. 

The new Prime Minister not only knew economics, but was full of self- 
confidence in this field. Nor did it stop with self-confidence. As editor and 
publisher for many years of Japan’s most influential economic journal, The 
Oriental Economist, he could boast an acute insight into economic affairs, as 
well as a full measure of the skill needed for fiscal reform. But, for all his 
strength, Mr. Ishibashi was admittedly a rather old-fashioned liberal who received 
his philosophical and economic training during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. From this sprang the stress he placed upon laissez-faire theories 
and what at times was akin to an extremely optimistic emphasis upon being 
“positive.” The cold facts of the matter are that Japan today is a nation bereft 
of 40% of its territory, and in addition, of its erstwhile main source of raw 
materials, the Chinese mainland. Furthermore, in her attempts to push ex- 
ports, Japan finds herself being brought at every turn into direct competition 
with the United States and the nations of Europe. How far this situation 
justifies an optimistic, laissez-faire approach to economic problems is at least 
open to question. 

Mr. Ishibashi was quoted as believing that should it prove neces- 
sary to expand the Japanese economy, he would have no objection to using 
the greater part of Japan’s present foreign exchange balance of some $1,400 
million for the import of raw materials. What he did not appear to have 
considered was the stern necessity of discovering new markets if, in order to 
expand the Japanese economy, production rose sharply and massive increases 
in exports had to be achieved. 

If it should prove difficult or impossible to find these new markets, the 
increased production would at once begin to flood the home markets. The 
Japanese economy is notoriously dependent upon imported raw materials, and 
the appearance of new products on the home market would at once mean that 
Japan’s international account had begun to slip into the red. She would 
soon be faced with over-production, which would result in inevitable over- 
consumption. Hence, Mr. Ishibashi’s fiscal and economic program aroused the 
suspicion that it tended in the direction of over-optimism—that it was, if such 
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a thing is possible, too “positive.” 

When, in 1949, Mr. Ikeda Hayato, the Minister of Finance, occupied the 
same post in the third Yoshida Cabinet, it fell to his lot to put into effect the 
balanced fiscal policy recommended in the Dodge Report, which finally brought 
the run-away inflation of post-war Japan under control. But the man himself 
is far from being a deflationist, as he has often been at pains to point out. 
Essentially, Mr. Ikeda too is an advocate of “positivism” in fiscal policy. As 
Finance Vice-Minister under Mr. Ishibashi some years ago, Mr. Ikeda established 
very close associations with him. He is an expert on taxation, in addition to 
being a powerful figure in the world of bureaucracy. But partly because he is 
essentially a bureaucrat, in addition to being a skilled economist, his views have 
a way of adapting themselves to changing circumstances. 

The position within the majority Liberal-Democratic Party, as well as 
some of the realities of contemporary Japanese economics, seemed to insure that 
Mr. Ikeda, like Mr. Ishibashi, would more or less naturally tend toward a 
“positive” economic policy. This the Minister of Finance has termed the pur- 
suit of a “healthy, positive fiscal program.” 


THE ¥100,000 MILLION TAX REDUCTION SCHEME 


Of all the problems pressing upon the new Cabinet, the most urgent 
was the tax cut. 

This issue was brought to the fore by a special Taxation Investigation 
Committee established by the Cabinet in August of last year. The Committee 
was set up because of the widespread belief that, thanks to the development 
of the Japanese economy in recent years, certain iniquities had arisen in the 
fiscal system, which basically remains the same as that implemented on the 
basis of the recommendation of the Shoup Report in 1950. The Committee’s 
task was to find out and to advise the Cabinet on ways and means of adjusting 
and removing these iniquities. 

The Committee decided, in their findings, that the Japanese taxation 
burden was excessively heavy, especially the income tax on the middle classes 
of the population. 

This is certainly true. The middle classes of Japan today bear an almost 
incredible burden in income tax. For example, a man and wife with three 
children must begin to pay income taxes when their income rises above ¥244,- 
600 (US $680) a year. In the United States a family of this size does not begin 
paying income tax until its annual income is roughly five times as large (¥1,- 
200,000, US $3,194). In Great Britain, income tax is not assessed under the 
equivalent of ¥700,000 (US $1,945), and even in Western Germany such a 
family would not pay income tax until the annual income reached a figure 
roughly two and a half times that of its Japanese counterpart, or the equivalent 
of ¥606,000 (US $1,683). A Japanese with an annual income of ¥700,000 will 
pay ¥117,757 in income tax; in the United States and in Great Britain the same 
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income is not taxed at all. These examples could be multiplied at will. 

It was a system full of such iniquities that the Taxation Investigation 
Committee sought to reform. In December of last year it submitted to the 
Government a report of its findings, in which two proposals stood out. First, 
that income tax be reduced by some ¥100,000 million. Second, that the main 
burden of taxation should be shifted to some extent from direct to indirect 
taxes. Such a cut would mean, for instance, that a couple with three children, 
in the middle salary bracket—that is to say between ¥300,000 and ¥1,000,000 
a year—would find their tax reduced from some 63.2% to about 49%. The 
proposal further provided that the loss of revenue of ¥100,000 million which 
the tax cut would entail, would be offset by a natural increase in revenue from 
existing taxes of roughly ¥50,000 million; while some ¥27,700 million would 
be obtained by readjusting certain categories of income hitherto exempt from 
taxation, such as interest, dividends, and the like, and an additional ¥20,900 
million from increases in indirect taxes. 

The initial Government reaction to this tax reduction proposal was any- 
thing but enthusiastic. Both Mr. Ishibashi and Mr. Ikeda were of the opinion 
that a far better plan would be to leave the fiscal system unchanged and use 
existing revenue to carry out their “positive” fiscal programs. Public opinion, 
however, demanded that they go ahead with the plan and appeared to have 
got its way, for in the middle of January, Mr. Ikeda publicly announced his 
intention of carrying out the proposed tax reduction. 

The tax cut of the Ministry of Finance shows interesting differences with 
the original proposal of the Tax Investigation Committee. It gives a some- 
what smaller measure of relief to income earners in the middle brackets and 
above, and the commodity tax which the original proposal contained appears 
to have been lost sight of completely. The total figure of the cut is ¥109,- 
000 million (in an average year, ¥125,000 million). But in Mr. Ikeda’s plan, 
readjustment of other taxes is expected to yield ¥24,000 million so that the 
net reduction is only of ¥85,000 million, to be offset by natural increase in 
revenue. 


THE NEW BUDGET: ¥1,137 BILLION 


On the other hand, Mr. Ishibashi and his new government were able 
to take strikingly “positive” steps in at least one field of fiscal policy, namely, 
the budget for 1957. 

After much deliberation, the Government finally reached agreement on 
Jan. 26, 1957, on a budget of ¥1,137,464 million—an increase of some ¥102,- 
541 million over the budget for the previous fiscal year. According to the 
new plan, the Government earmarked ¥328,000 million for investments and 
loans in basic industries, an increase of ¥68,740 million over the previous year. 

In its deliberations on the budget, the point which caused the Govern- 
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ment most concern was a proposal to remedy the deficit in the Special Rice 
Account by raising the consumer price of rice from ¥109 to ¥117.50 per shé 
(1 shé=approx. 1.588 quarts). This proposed increase of ¥8.50 per shé would 
have meant that under the new fiscal policy the middle income groups would 
have greatly benefited, but also that the lower income groups hitherto not sub- 
ject to tax would suddenly find themselves bearing an additional burden on 
its staple food. It proved a most difficult point, and finally, the Government 
was forced to abandon it. The government proposal to raise National Railway 
tariffs by an average of 13% was also hotly disputed on the grounds that such 
increases might in turn spark a new wave of price increases. 

In the final analysis, only the remarkable wave of prosperity of recent 
years made it possible for the Ishibashi Cabinet even to consider an economic 
program involving both tax reduction and a “positive” approach to govern- 
ment finance. It meant that revenue from normal taxation sources had 
greatly increased. For the previous fiscal year this increase was estimated 
somewhere in the neighborhood of ¥100,000 million, but during the discussions 
on the new budget, it was found that it would actually be nearer ¥190,000 
million. Thus the new cabinet found itself in the fortunate position of 
standing to gain just about twice as much as it first thought it would. Thus 
arose the decision to use ¥100,000 million for a tax reduction scheme, and 
the remainder to further the Government's “positive” fiscal program. 


AN UNFORESEEN CHANGE 


Owing to the illness of the Prime Minister, the Ishibashi Government 
resigned on Feb. 23, and on the same day a new government under Kishi 
Nobusuke came into being. New factors were thus introduced into Japan's 
political and economic situation. 

The most immediate aim of both the Liberal-Democratic Party and its 
President, Mr. Ishibashi, had been to secure the passage of the 1957-1958 
budget through the Diet by the beginning of the fiscal year in April; and Mr. 
Kishi seems to be concentrating the energies of his new government along the 
same lines. Apart from the appointment of Ishii Mitsujiré as Minister with- 
out Portfolio, he has retained exactly the same ministers as in the previous 
cabinet. The previous cabinet’s draft budget has been left untouched, while 
Mr. Kishi has declared his intention of also continuing all the other policies 
of the Ishibashi Government. Such things have underlined the caretaker 
character of the new government, designed to secure passage of the budget; 
and no immediate change is likely in the economic policies which the previous 
government was expected to carry out. 

The recent transfer of power will probably hasten the dissolution of the 
Diet and the holding of general elections. Mr. Kishi’s personal aspirations 
and policies will in all likelihood not be apparent until after these two events 
have taken place. 
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BASIC TRENDS: Social 


Nikoyon—the Day Laborers 


“nikoyon.” These are the day laborers registered at the Personnel Em- 
ployment Security Offices, whose job it is to find work for the unemployed. 
The name “nikoyon” has been in use ever since, in 1951, the wages of 

day laborers in Tokyo was fixed at a uniform rate of ¥240 (66 cents) per day. 


a. Japan, there is a class of low-income workers known by the name of 


The “ni” means “two” and the “yon” means four. The word “nikoyon” which 
in Japanese somehow has a cheerful, endearing ring, appeals to the Japanese 
with their fondness for plays on words. It is an affectionate appellation—or 
perhaps, even, an expression of sympathy for them because their wage is so 
pitifully small. Among the day laborers themselves, however, unable as they 
are to escape from the monotonous round of work and the crushingly low 
standards of living that are their lot, there are some in whom the populariza- 
tion of the word “nikoyon” has created a feeling of inferiority and who have 
come to look on it as an insult. 

In the Osaka area, day laborers employed on civil engineering works 
and the like have for long years been known as “ank6.” The anko is a fish, 
known to scholars as Lophiomus setigerus. Its head is large and broad and 
its body the shape of an inverted cone. Its mouth is large and connects directly 
with its stomach—also large and possessed of formidable digestive powers. 
Instead of swimming around itself in search of food, it waits motionless on the 
sea bed, its mouth agape, till some other smaller fish—no matter what the kind 
—swims near its mouth and is swallowed at a gulp. In the same way the day 
laborer, instead of trudging around in search of employment, goes to a fixed 
place of assembly and waits there every day till a request for help shall come 
from the employer. If work turns up, he jumps at it gladly without worrying 
about its nature. The name, thus, is taken from this resemblance to the fish, 
but it is not a term of contempt, any more than the word “nikoyon.” The 
word “ank6” is still in use to this day in the Osaka area, but “nikoyon” has 
become the most common appellation in every part of the country. 

The characteristics of the day laborer are that his work is purely manual 
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labor requiring no special skill and that he is employed by the day, with no 
rules guiding the changes in his source of employment. After the end of the 
war the decrease in production created large numbers of unemployed. The 
demobilization of military personnel and the repatriation of Japanese who had 
been living abroad added to the number of those seeking work, while the large 
number of widows, deprived by the war of their means of support yet faced 
with the problem of bringing up their children, intensified still further the 
competition on the labor market. The working population increased by leaps 
and bounds each year, while the implementation of the Dodge Plan and the 
consequent deflation swelled the ranks of the unemployed yet further. The 
majority of the unemployed thus created had no means of earning their keep 
other than to become day laborers. 

Faced with this situation, the Government, in 1949, passed an Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Law which, by starting civil engineering works at points 
throughout the country, provided work for the day laborers and at the same 
time attempted to prevent labor from going to waste and eventually to direct 
it into productive channels. 

The appropriations made in the budget for this purpose were not, how- 
ever, sufficient to permit all the unemployed without discrimination to find 
work on these special relief projects. The condition was thus imposed that only 
those who were the principal wage-earners in their families should be eligible 
for employment. As a result, there are two types of day laborer—the eligible 
and the non-eligible under this scheme—registered at the Personnel Employ- 
ment Security Offices, and the non-eligible can, in principle, take work only 
with private enterprises. 

All those who register are handed an employment book. Inside is pasted 
a photograph, designed to prevent the owner from selling, lending or otherwise 
making improper use of the book. There is a registration number, and where 
the owner has some special skill, the appropriate word—carpenter, plasterer, 
stone-mason or whatever it may be—is also duly noted down. 

Budgetary appropriations for unemployment relief projects have also in- 
creased with the years. The first figure was ¥1,650 million, but by 1955 it had 
increased more than tenfold to ¥16,800 million, while the figure for 1956-57 
was ¥26,500 million. Even the last figure is still inadequate for providing 
employment for all those who need it. 

Their wages even now are not a uniform ¥240. The figure has been 
revised since 1951 in conformity with changing economic conditions. At 
present, they are divided into four classes according to their working capacity, 
but even where the work is the same as that done by ordinary workmen, their 
wages are fixed at no more than 80%-90% of that of the latter. A survey made 
in 1955 revealed that their average daily wage was ¥316 for women. This 
average wage is computed from wages paid not only on unemployment relief 
projects but on public works in general and private undertakings also. Wages 
are highest in the case of private undertakings and lowest in that of unemploy- 
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ment relief projects. 

In apportioning out the work available the Personnel Employment 
Security Offices give priority to requests for labor from private undertakings, 
followed by public works and unemployment relief projects in that order. 
Private undertakings are prepared to pay higher wages, but in many cases they 
require workers with some special skill, and this naturally restricts the number 
of those who can find work in this field. Nor is the number of requests for 
help made in any one day necessarily large. As a result, the number of persons 
sent to work on unemployment relief projects varies considerably from day to 
day. 

In carrying out these relief projects, the Government makes grants of 
money to local public bodies, who then engage in road, river, town planning 
and other such projects, using for the purpose the unemployed of the area. 
The work done by these laborers consists mainly of pure manual labor which 
requires no special skill. This being so, the jobs are often filled by the elderly 
or by women, who have no such special skill and whose physical strength, more- 
over, is slight. 

The number of registered day laborers throughout the country fluctuates 
from month to month. In October, 1956, it stood at 461,000 persons or, when 
their families are included, 1,500,000. Of those registered persons 326,128 were 
eligible for employment on unemployment relief projects. There is not enough 
work for such large numbers to find something to do every day, and each works 
an average of 23 days each month. Of these days, only six or seven are 
spent on work for private or public undertakings other than relief pro- 
jects. The income they earn is barely sufficient to maintain life at its lowest 
level, and it is difficult to support a family on it. Even those whose earnings 
are comparatively high are forced to rely for some 30% of their living expenses 
on sources other than day labor, making up the deficit by working at home, 
by borrowing, by selling their property or other similar means. Before the war 
they relied sometimes on help from their relatives, but the breakdown of the 
family system since the war has thrown them into isolation, and it is no longer 
possible to rely on such help to the same extent as before. As a result, the 
proportion of their income made up by government relief and unemployment 
insurance has increased yearly—from 13.6% in 1953 to 20.8% in 1954 and 
21.8% in 1955. 

The greatest problem presented by the day laborer lies in his tendency 
to make day-laboring his permanent employment. The original aim of 
relief projects was to provide relief until he could find some regular job and 
to prevent wastage of labor. Despite this, once he has switched to day-labor- 
ing he tends to get stuck, unable to find re-employment; the average age of 
day laborers goes up, and day-laboring tends to become more or less per- 
manent employment. According to a survey made in 1956, nearly 40% were 
elderly people of 50 or over, and the average age was 47. The average length of 
time for which they had been working as day laborers was a little over three 
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years. Forty-five per cent of those over three years were men and 58.6% women. 
Fifty-five per cent said they hoped to become something other than “nikoyon”~— 
leaving 45%, however, who were content with their lot. This is a sign of how 
many of them, after a while at such work, come to lose interest in the future 
and go on from day to day in a kind of inertia. This tendency is particularly 
marked among women—though their chances of finding alternative employment 
are, admittedly, small. There is even a joke about it. “Been on the job for 
three years,” a “nikoyon” reportedly declared, “so I ought to be getting a bonus.” 

In the latter half of 1956 the economic situation improved somewhat, 
with the result that the demand for labor increased. Even so, the end of 
the year saw long lines before the doors of the blood banks of those who, 
with nothing else left to sell, were reduced to selling their own blood. The 
following is an extract from the diary of one of these day laborers: 


No work today. A friend persuaded me to go to the blood bank. 
Arrived at seven in the morning, but already a long line of people were 
waiting. We wrote our names and addresses, our occupations and so on 
on the cards provided and had a blood test in the preliminary examination 
room. Thence to the room where they take the blood. Gave 200 cc. and 
got ¥400 for it. Some people were rejected at the preliminary test and 
went off grinning to themselves ruefully. I wonder how they spent the 
day. My head seemed to feel very clear afterwards, but my body slightly 
fatigued. 


There was a case, however, where “nikoyon” at Yokohama harbor who 
had donated blood were stood down on the grounds that blood-giving was 
weakening and that this constituted a menace to other workers engaged with 
them in working cargo. “Nikoyon” who give blood are thus made to pay a 
twofold penalty. 

“Nikoyon” come originally from all walks of life. There are former 
civil servants, primary school teachers, painters, lawyers and even some who 
once ran their own companies. A large number of the women are widows 
with children to support. They all, however, share the same desire—to lead 
an upright life, however poor they may be. One widow, struggling to bring 
up her children and worn by manual labor, could yet write the following 
poem: 


Though my existence be 

The lowest of the low, 

No smiles shall seek for sympathy, 
Nor idle flattery. 


Another poem was written by a young man: 
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Sunk in the depths though I am, 
Begrimed with the dust of the world, 
Come what may, I will not take my eyes 
From the clear light ahead. 

I have lived, I cherish in my heart 

A record no pen can write, 

And my heart sings. 

Some day, will come 

One who can understand, and that person 
Shall read that record. 

And then, that glorious day 

That starts for me work of human life, 
I shall present 

The true record of my heart. 


There are many who, like this young man, console themselves in the 
midst of their fight for existence by writing poems. Perhaps it is that the 


Japanese are, at heart, optimistic poets. Perhaps, one also suspects, this very 
‘ fact weakens their will to pull themselves out of the straits in which they live. 
In April, 1956, a pair of swans were sent to Japan as a gesture of 
friendship. By ways of thanks, a poem about swans was sent to the donor via 
, the Foreign Ministry— 
y 

Night by the lake 

And in the lake the moon— 
D Is it a silvery egg 
s Laid by those swans? 
h 
a It was chosen from among poems written by a “nikoyon” woman poet. 

Her husband is dead, she has two small children to support, and every day goes 

T to the Personnel Employment Security Center to seek work. It is fitting, per- 
o haps, to end with two further poems of hers: 
rs 
d The dust from the mine 
4 That spills as I remove 
8 My working clothes 


Is like the pollen of the sweet olive. 


If, mingled with the sweat 

That falls from my forehead, 

I found the scent of the white plum 
How gladly should I work! 











Views on U.S.Japanese Relations 


Kand Hisaakira 


EARLY 40 years ago, in 1919, I published a pamphlet or the subject of 
N U.S.-Japanese relations entitled “Tunnels Under the Pacific.” The main 
theme of this pamphlet was the question of why Japan and America, 
though facing each other from opposite sides of the same Pacific Ocean, should 
find it so difficult to understand each other. It pointed out the inadequacy of 
efforts towards such understanding made by American missionaries and traders 
in Japan and by Japanese emigrants and traders in America. Today, 11 years 
after her defeat in the war, Japan has absorbed American systems and Amer- 
ican culture into every aspect of her life, yet despite this one can still find 
innumerable disturbing aspects in relations between the two countries. I have 
tried here, therefore, to examine each of these points in turn and to find where 
the solution lies in each case. I shall discuss the problem first in its economic, 
secondly in its political and thirdly in its religious aspects. 

Let us consider, then, the economic aspect. Japan buys vast quantities 
of commodities from America, but sells her little in return. During the Occu- 
pation, America aided the recovery of the Japanese economy by sending large 
amounts of foodstuffs, fuel and fertilizers. Thanks to this aid, Japanese in- 
dustry regained its feet and is now buying large quantities of raw cotton, iron, 
coal and the like from America. All that Japan can sell to America in return 
are such things as cotton cloth and canned goods, and in very small quantities 
at that. Nor are these goods invariably of the best quality. 

Again, American relations with the Communist world are such that she 
is still maintaining large numbers of troops in Korea, Okinawa and Formosa, 
which automatically means that Japan is in the best position to supply these 
forces with goods of every description. This fact indisputably has a favorable 
effect on Japan’s international balance of payments. Japanese often complain 
that while Japan buys much from America she sells her very little. In America’s 
vast economy, however, a mere 5% of the total goods produced go for export, 
with the result that America herself attaches no great importance to exports 
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abroad. Accordingly, it seldom occurs to her that because Japan buys so much 
from her she ought therefore to buy Japanese goods in return. Countries like 
Japan, England and Germany, however, are unlike America: for them, trade 
is essential to their very existence. 

This being so, it is natural that Japan should wish to sell more to 
America to balance her own large purchases there. To achieve this she should, 
I believe, consider selling America goods of rather higher quality than at pre- 
sent, at higher prices. If a thing is good, the average American will buy it no 
matter whether it is expensive or not. Japanese tend, unfortunately, to indulge 
in excessive competition of a kind which leads them to sell their goods too 
cheaply. Toys, for example, which could sell at $10 in America are at pre- 
sent being sold there for as little as $1.50 or $2 due to such competition among 
Japanese manufacturers. This is an absurd way of conducting business, when 
one considers that Germany is producing toys of better quality and getting $20 
or $30 each for them. Another factor to be considered is that mechanical 
civilization in America has produced an almost complete standardization of 
consumer goods, with the result that there has arisen a natural demand for any- 
thing in the way of goods for the home which is different from those used in 
other homes. There is a very great scope for the sale in America of goods ex- 
pressive in some way of Japanese design or Japanese taste. In this respect it 
would, I believe, be possible for Japan, by selling goods of this kind which 
would appeal to the American buyer, at the same time to contribute to the 
raising of cultural standards in America and to earn for herself foreign currency. 

Another problem facing the Japanese economy is that of sending more 
goods into Southeast Asia. America, as part of the work of ICA, is hoping to 
send technique and capital in large quantities into this area. The quality of 
what America has to offer, however, is too high for Southeast Asia. In many 
cases, Japanese machinery and technique, being midway between that of a 
backward nation and an advanced nation such as America, would be more 
suitable. In view of these factors, there are two essential phases through which 
the countries of Southeast Asia must pass before they can become industrial 
nations of the first order. They must produce more of the essential consumer 
goods; and they must avoid inflation. Japan has a role to play here. Along- 
side the flow of top-grade American technicians and high-efficiency machinery 
into Asian countries, she can aid these countries by supplying machinery for 
producing consumer goods as well as the necessary technique, aiding the develop- 
ment of handicrafts and of smaller enterprises and thus helping to ensure the 
smooth development of industrialization. There is, thus, no reason why the 
advanced industrial methods of America and Japanese industrial and agricul- 
tural methods should not both contribute to the industrialization of Asia 
simultaneously. In this sense, I believe, it should be possible for Japan and 
America to cooperate to the fullest extent in Asia. Let us take one example. 
The amount of money which America has already decided to spend on aid to 
underdeveloped areas totals close on $9,000,000,000, but of this sum it has only 
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been possible in practice to use one-third. The reason is that the countries of 
Asia are not yet fully ready to receive so much aid. However much top-grade 
technique and efficient machinery is imported, it is not enough in itself to create 
an industry; it must be backed up from below by assistant technicians; these 
in turn require foremen beneath them, while under these, again, there must 
be skilled labor. It is the lack of persons such as these that explains why 
high-grade American machinery alone cannot industrialize Asia. It is eminently 
desirable, thus, that in readying itself to benefit from American aid, Asia should 
look to the Japanese, who are so close to them both racially and psychologically. 

Also essential in preparing to receive American aid are measures to 
prevent inflation. Any introduction of machinery and construction of factories 
in Asian countries means using the local currency for buying the necessary land, 
for building and for employing labor. If the local currency is used too freely, 
inflation ensues. What, then, is the best method of preventing inflation while 
using the local currency? It is to produce goods—clothing, soap, foodstuffs, etc. 
—which the people of those countries can consume. If, therefore, Japanese 
smaller industries were to find a place in the other countries of Asia and 
produce abundant supplies of consumer goods for the people there, it would 
be possible to go ahead without inducing inflation. In this way, I believe, 
economic cooperation between America and Japan in Asia would be possible 
in the most ideal form. 

Where economic cooperation between America and Japan is concerned, 
the pre-war and post-war situations are entirely different. Before the war, the 
question was the simple one of how to promote the flow of goods between the 
two countries. Today, however, there is a chance for both America and Japan 
to work for the development of the Asian economy, in different fields but 
towards the same goal. It is only in this way, I believe, that economic coopera- 
tion in the true sense of the word can become possible between the two countries. 

One further thing should be added here. No sooner had the Occupation 
ended than America, with its eye on the Soviet, declared that it would make 
Japan the arms factory of the East. She hopes that Japan will eventually be- 
come an arsenal for the countries of Asia, but, for the Japanese, the proposition 
holds little attraction. To manufacture arms means making unproductive 
goods which in no way contribute to the welfare of the people, and has little 
bearing on the development of manufacturing industry or the raising of living 
standards. America may be hoping that Japanese capitalists will engage in the 
arms manufacturing trade with the countries of Asia, but I fear lest to have any 
part in such schemes might mean Japan’s losing the confidence of the other 
countries of Asia. The other countries of Asia also must, of course, foster their 
capacity for self-defense, and to this end jet engines, atomic weapons and the 
like will naturally be necessary. At the moment, however, Japan is more 
interested in economic cooperation designed directly to raise the living standards 
of the people of those countries than in making such weapons of destruction. 
This is a point to which America also should, if she is interested in economic 
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cooperation with Japan, give very serious consideration. America may perhaps 
adopt the attitude that, since it would mean Japanese capitalists building more 
factories and earning money, Japan should not object. Such a policy, however, 
would not necessarily be wise in the long run, in view of the necessity for Japan 
to win the confidence of the other nations of Asia. It is my opinion, therefore, 
that Japanese-American cooperation in Asia should aim at improving living 
standards and should in everything take as its basis the peaceful industries. 
Japan is a poor country, and she has learnt the folly of armaments and war. 
She has, thus, not the slightest desire to help the other countries of Asia in 
manufacturing arms. 

Next, we turn to political questions. There are in Japan at the moment 
between seven and eight hundred sites in use by the American army as bases. 
This fact alone is enough to give any foreigner the impression that Japan is 
being occupied by America. America, on her side, claims that such bases are 
essential. “If American troops withdrew from Japan,” she says, “Japan would 
be left defenseless and at the mercy of the Communist powers, so they must 
stay to defend her.” Further, now that her economic position is gradually im- 
proving, Japan ought—in American eyes—to rearm using her own resources. 
Here is another point, however, on which America should reconsider her stand. 
Let us consider, for example, the history of the past 12 years. America waged 
war against Japan with the avowed aim of destroying Japan as a military nation, 
and finally brought Japan to her knees by dropping atomic bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Then, during the Occupation, America proclaimed, in 
line with the Cairo Declaration, that Japan should once more become the 
agricultural country it had been before the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95. 
Following this, General MacArthur stated that he wanted to see Japan become 
the Switzerland of the East. Both these pronouncements meant, in other words, 
that Japan should become a peaceful country. No sooner were they made, 
however, than the Korean War broke out, whereupon General Headquarters an- 
nounced that Japan must become the factory of the Far East. A little later, 
America said that Japan must arm herself. As a result, Japan’s already exist- 
ing police force gradually became a defense force and finally emerged as the 
Self-Defense Force of today, which is now in process of becoming in turn a 
national defense force. It is no wonder that such events should have perplexed 
the average Japanese mind. To it, America seemed to be concerned solely with 
her own interests; she had destroyed Japan and forced her to dump all her arms 
under the sea, then, within a few years, told her to rearm. In telling Japan 
she must rearm, America is, without doubt, only acting in what she honestly 
believes to be Japan’s best interests. This is not, however, the way the Japanese 
man-in-the-street sees things. I am not suggesting, of course, that Japan should 
rely indefinitely on the American army for her defense. She should, I believe, 
acquire her own defense army at the earliest possible opportunity. Japan, 
however, has learnt from her past experiences. Due to the military forces 
she owned in the past, the country fell completely under the sway of the 
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military. The standards of living of her own people were sacrificed to the 
need for military strength. Worse even than this, she forgot all but her own 
interests, and used her military might to threaten the other countries of Asia, 
whose well-being was sacrificed in the interests of Japan’s military and economic 
power. We realize fully, thus, the dangers of military strength. America, for 
her part, first came into being as a country as the result of a war of indepen- 
dence. Thanks, moreover, to the natural abundance of her resources, she has 
never felt the necessity to commit aggression against others; and the great enter- 
prise and intrepidity of the American people have been devoted to opening up 
the resources of their land and in building up the national wealth of today. 
Such a country and Japan are fundamentally different in their natures. It is 
because she is a basically democratic country that America is able to keep the 
military in check. In a country like Japan, however, there is always the danger 
that once an army becomes at all strong it will seize the opportunity to thrust 
its nose into politics or to expand into a powerful force with influence over a 
wide field. For such a country it is necessary to be very circumspect in under- 
taking any armament. Japan, it is true, must have defense in some form or 
other, but it is my hope that her expenditure for the purpose will remain at 
about 3-4% of the national income, and that her means of defense will take 
the most modern form, permitting her to defend herself successfully but not to 
commit aggression against others—in the same way, for example, that Sweden 
protects herself against the Soviet Union by maintaining adequate stocks of 
up-to-date weapons. The trouble is, however, that democracy is still young in 
Japan. Her religion, her philosophy and her past history all have their effect 
and, however it may appear on the surface, she is still, generally speaking, far 
from achieving a genuine democracy of the spirit. Herein lies the real difficulty 
for the future. 


Another problem lies in American policy towards the Communist world. 
From Japan’s point of view, one cannot avoid the impression that this policy is 
too stubborn and too emotional. In American eyes, anything the Communist 
bloc does is wrong from the start. As I have already pointed out, America’s 
attitude, as shown in her occupation policy and ever since, has been changeable 
in the extreme, and the Japanese have not only lost their personal confidence 
in America but have come to have certain doubts about American foreign policy 
as a whole. At the time when she was hating the Japanese, America bestowed 
on the Chinese every possible sign of favor. Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist 
Government, the Ch’ungking Government were the apples of her eye. The 
Ch’ungking Government was given aid of every kind. The war came, and 
America defeated Japan. Within a few years, America had lost her trust in 
the Nationalist Government and was calling it “corrupt in the extreme.” A 
short time again, and the Korean War broke out. Communist China began to 
grow powerful, whereupon America, faced with the problem of defending her 
military bases in Formosa, suddenly brought Chiang Kai-shek into favor once 
more and treated him as if he were the representative of the 500,000,000 people 
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of China. 


Today, the Japanese people are wondering when this attitude in 
its turn will change. It is unlikely, they feel, that America will continue to 
act in a way so contrary to reason. It is factors such as this which explain 
why little confidence is placed in the various political warnings and pieces of 
advice which America gives Japan. There is food for thought for America 
here. The peoples of the East, including the Japanese, are always polite in 
the extreme towards Westerns. Because of this, they greet them always with 
smiling faces and they bow often. This is only the surface, however; in his 
heart, every Asian looks on the Americans as a fickle race. Though this is an 
extremely unpleasant state of affairs for well-meaning Americans, it remains 
an incontrovertible fact. 

Next, we come to the questions of culture and religion. Since the time 
of the country’s first founding, there has run in the veins of the American peo- 
ple Puritan blood, Protestant blood, Quaker blood. The Christian spirit com- 
mon to all Americans has joined hands with the progressive spirit which was 
necessary in order to open up the undeveloped territories of the New World. 
This spirit it was that drove them ever westward across the continent, com- 
bining as it did a sense of justice, courage and—at times—violence. Christi- 
anity is a militant religion compared with those of Asia. Even within itself, 
Protestantism rose up in opposition to Catholicism, while Catholics believe that 
there is no true religion but their own. Christians have the militant spirit: 
they have done wrong in the eyes of God, they feel, if they fail to convert 
others to their own sect. The religions of Asia, however, have a greater spirit 
of tolerance. In both Hinduism and Buddhism tolerance is regarded as a 
virtue. They give consideration to the views of others, and respect what is 
good in other religions. In the inscriptions of Asoka, the great Buddhist ruler 
of India, it is written, “he is mistaken who says that his own religion is right 
and that of others wrong.” There lies the spirit of the religions of the East. 

Another difference between the religions of East and West is the positive, 
worldly spirit observable in Christianity. Throughout its history it has built 
hospitals and schools, contributed to culture and taken a very active part in 
charity and relief works. Such things are an integral part of an aggressive 
religion like Christianity, and they are invariably accompanied by statistics. 
How many thousands of dollars did it take to build a church; how many 
worshippers was the church designed to accommodate; by how many does the 
number of worshippers increase each week—all such matters are faithfully re- 
ported to headquarters. Thus American missionaries often think, whether at 
Sunday school or at church, that they have done their job so long as they get 
a good attendance. From an Oriental’s point of view this is utter nonsense. 
Surely, he thinks, it would be better to concentrate on getting at least one real 
convert? Surely it is better to worry less about others and to ensure that one’s 
own actions at least are blameless in the eyes of God? This way of thinking 
appears very clearly in the figure of Gandhi, who refused to oppose the British 
with arms and finally won independence for India purely by means of passive 
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resistance. Here is a model which all Asia can follow. If, then, American 
Christianity is to make any headway in Japan, it will be necessary for its ex- 
ponents to show a greater liberality of outlook—to take greater cognizance of 
things Oriental, to respect them and to achieve some harmony with them. It 
is only in this way, I feel, that true spiritual understanding can be achieved 
between the United States and Japan. 

There is one further point I should like to mention concerning this 
question of understanding. By way of illustration, let us consider the average 
American film. Along with its extremely strong religious spirit, America is also 
a country of extremely great materialistic development. As a result, the Amer- 
icans of today are very fond of the robustness of the “western” film, with its 
improbable pistol-fights, savage battles and men who resort to their fists at the 
slightest provocation. What happens, however, when such films are seen by a 
people of less stern stuff such as the Japanese? There are some people, it is 
true, who find “westerns” interesting because of the great differences between 
the life depicted in them and their own. It also happens, however, that young 
people and children who see them come mistakenly to believe that pistol-fights 
and fisticuffs are the rule in America. I believe, therefore, that to counteract 
this effect there must be more frequent and more thorough-going exchanges 
of people and culture between the United States and Japan. 


In their attitude to Japan the American people are extremely magnani- 
mous and extremely patient. Japan was their enemy during the war, but once 
she was defeated they worked towards raising the living standards of her peo- 
ple. They worked, too, to develop Japanese trade. Even today, they are con- 
stantly giving thought to ways of improving the Japanese economy. What is 
more, they are guarding Japan against the threat of Communism. There is 
true cause for gratitude here. Their kindness, however, as I have already 
pointed out, is not properly appreciated by the Japanese people, who cherish 
the suspicion, even, that America is only helping Japan to suit her own interests 
and with some ulterior motive. 

Must Japan and America, then, continue indefinitely their present re- 
lationship, made up as it is half of understanding and half of misunderstanding? 
The answer is an absolute “no.” The two countries have, I believe, an important 
mission before them—not, simply, to improve relations for each other’s sake 
but to work together for the peace of the whole world. The area where such 
cooperation can be most effective is Asia. By far the most important task which 
the two countries now face together is that of achieving understanding between 
themselves and working together with single-minded devotion, each in her own 
field, towards improving the health, the life expectancy, the living standards and 
the happiness of the peoples of Asia, who make up one-half of the entire popu- 
lation of the globe. It is only in this way, I would suggest, that there can be 
any real defense against the disease of Communism, which finds its breeding 
ground among the poorer nations of the world. 
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Fiction in Japan Today: 
An Exchange of Views 


Ivan Morris 


NE of the more unexpected by-products of the Pacific War has been to 
create an interest among American and to a lesser extent British readers 
in contemporary Japanese literature. This interest, which is still of 

recent vintage, shows every sign of increasing in the course of the next few 
years. It suffers, to be sure, from severe limitations. Of these by far the most 
important is the language barrier. Japanese for us is a much more inaccessible 
language than, for instance, Russian and its study is hardly likely to become 
a widespread avocation. In consequence, the knowledge in America and 
England of Japanese writing will continue to be virtually dependent on trans- 
lations; and it need hardly be said that people ready and able to translate 
modern Japanese literature into English are few and far between. Whether 
or not the present trickle of Japanese books in English becomes a steady stream 
will also depend on the continued willingness of publishers to take risks inherent 
in sponsoring such translations. Some of the other difficulties will be mentioned 
later. In the meantime it may be worth recalling the Japanese works of fiction 
that have been published in America or England during the past couple of 
years or which are soon to appear. 

The post-war pioneer was “Homecoming” by Osaragi Jiré (the surname 
comes first in Japanese), which was published in 1953. Subsequent works 
include “Some Prefer Nettles” by Tanizaki Junichird, “The Sound of the 
Waves” by Mishima Yukio, “Zone of Emptiness” by Noma Hiroshi, “Snow 
Country” by Kawabata Yasunari, “The Setting Sun” by Dazai Osamu, “Fires 
on the Plain” by Ooka Shéhei, “Gentle Snow” also by Tanizaki, an anthology 
of modern Japanese literature edited by Dr. Keene of Columbia University 
and an anthology of modern short stories being produced by UNESCO. 

This is only the beginning. Yet it is surely an impressive list of trans- 
lations to appear within a period of about three years from so remote a source 
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as Japan. What the effect of this influx will be it is still far too early to tell; 
but in any case it should make it possible for English-speaking people to 
acquire a good picture of contemporary Japanese fiction and of the life which 
this fiction realistically and imaginatively reflects. 

Certain general questions about the state of contemporary Japanese 
literature, and about the role of these particular books in that literature, will 
undoubtedly have occurred to many non-specialist readers. It is some of these 
questions that I recently raised in an exchange of views with the distinguished 
Japanese critic, Mr. Yoshida Kenichi. 


Morris: “One of the things that I am most often asked about modern Japa- 
nese novels is to what extent they belong to an ancient tradition—a tradition 
having its origins in “The Tale of Genji’ and earlier—and to what extent 
they are a modern growth or a product of Japan’s Westernization. Of course 
it is impossible to give a simple answer to this question; but it would certainly 
seem that in literature, as in so many other fields, the Meiji Restoration of 
1868 marked a completely new departure and that for an understanding of 
the modern Japanese novel or short story one does not need to go back more 
than a century. It is true that the Japanese language has undergone a con- 
tinuous development since the earliest times and that to this extent modern 
fiction derives stylistically from classical and medieval writing, though even 
here the Restoration had an important effect indirectly by bringing the language 
of literature closer to that of ordinary speech. But my impression is that on 
the whole the major influences can mostly be found among works of foreign 
literature introduced into Japan following about 1860 and among certain 
important Japanese writers of the Meiji Period (1868-1912). 

“It is perhaps unfortunate, but Japan’s modern literature, unlike those, 
say, of France and England, seems to owe very little to the country’s great 
classical writers. It is to writers like Victor Hugo, Flaubert, Maupassant, Zola, 
Huysmans, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Chekhov, Poe, Whitman, Baudelaire, Oscar 
Wilde and their respective followers in Japan that we must look for the 
principal influences, rather than to Murasaki Shikibu, Saikaku or Bakin. The 
very form of the novel itself derives far more from European literary tradition 
than from prose fiction of the Edo Period (1615-1868) or earlier. Indeed, in no 
field is the unreciprocal nature of Japan’s cultural relations with the West 
more conspicuous than here. Compared with the flood of European and 
American literature that has poured into Japan more or less continuously for 
the past seventy-odd years, the trickle of Japanese literature reaching the West 
has been modest indeed. 

“I realize, Mr. Yoshida, that some of these are rather sweeping statements 
and no doubt you will have qualifications to make.” 

Yoshida: “The Meiji Restoration does indeed mark a complete break in 
the continuity of Japanese literary development. From about 1870 it became a 
tradition among our writers to steep themselves in Western literary productions 
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and then to try their hands at the same sort of things in the Japanese language. 
As you suggest, it was the French and Russian novelists who were most widely 
read, with a sprinkling of English and American authors. For some reason 
or other, the French and the Russians were supposed to be more ‘advanced’ 
than the English and the Americans. The influence of these Western writers 
took some very inscrutable forms in the process of emulation. Thus one 
Japanese author read ‘Crime and Punishment’ and under its impact produced 
a story about the life and tribulations of a man belonging to the untouchable 
eta caste. Where Dostoievsky’s idea of crime and punishment came in, no 
one has ever quite been able to fathom. 

“A few of our post-Restoration writers stand out because of their scholar- 
ship and their genuine understanding of Western literature. Their translations 
from the works of writers of nearly every country in Europe did more to 
acquaint the reading public with the various aspects of modern fiction than 
all the early Japanese modern novels put together. One must also remember 
that it was these writers—men like Mori Ogai and Natsume Sdéseki who, through 
their familiarity with foreign languages as well as with classical Japanese, 
created modern Japanese literary style. You are quite right, Dr. Morris, in 
thinking that the language itself is so far the only discernible link between 
the modern Japanese novel and the classical.” 

Morris: “In examining this question of foreign influences, one cannot help 
noticing that on the whole these influences are now far less direct and obvious 
than they were in the early years of the Meiji Era, when the names of so 
many famous Japanese authors were associated with specific European schools 
of writing (realism, naturalism, symbolism and so forth) and in some cases with 
specific foreign writers. It is also true that many important writers (for 
instance, Tanizaki Junichir6) who were originally under strong foreign influence 
became increasingly Japanese in their orientation as their literary careers 
progressed. 

“Nonetheless, foreign literary influences, though more subtle, are still 
strong. I suppose that since the war English and especially American writers 
have for the first time commanded more attention than those of any other 
country. Among Americans, Faulkner and Hemingway have the greatest 
foliowings, though I am not sure to what extent they can be said to have 
exerted any influence on post-war Japanese fiction.” 

Yoshida: “Perhaps the association of early Japanese novelists with various. 
Western schools such as realism is largely the work of later historians. The 
difficulty in making any accurate estimate lies in the fact that we can never be 
sure to what extent these early writers knew exactly what the European novels 
they read were actually about. Tolstoy’s ‘Resurrection,’ for example, was. 
taken by many of them to be a tale of unhappy love! 

“On the whole, I should say that the influence of foreign literature here 
has always been vague and indirect. This is partly due to the enormous scope 
of our literary importation. I cannot think of a single writer of merit of any 
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age or nationality who has not been brought to the attention of Japanese 
readers at some time or other during the last fifty years; what is more, com- 
petent translations of nearly all of them have appeared—an almost incredible 
achievement. In other words, the literature of the world is at the disposal 
of Japanese writers, or would-be writers, and under such conditions, influence 
is surely a matter of personal inclination or temperament. Our writers may 
know their Shakespeare, but they know their Colette and Kafka and Schopen- 
hauer as well. If you have read and been struck by all these people, you 
cannot be said to be under any particular influence. You are just a lover of 
books, and if a writer, a book-worm who has wriggled out of these books to 
produce your own. 

“One might say in general, however, that a certain similarity in tem- 
perament between the French and Japanese peoples—an inclination towards 
psychological subtlety, for instance—has caused French literature to enjoy a 
rather greater vogue than the literatures of other countries; that is, until the 
war years. But if French literature no longer seems to command so much 
attention, it is rather because every considerable French writer has already been 
read, translated and discussed and because there have been no new French 
writers since the war to take the place of such people as Gide, Proust and 
Valéry. We jumped at Sartre and Camus as the newest arrivals from France, 
but they proved to be small fry compared to the kind of thing we were used 
to. This might explain the post-war interest in American and English authors. 
The enforced reading of Longfellow and Tennyson during our schooldays was 
probably one of the more potent reasons that these two literatures were always 
looked on with a rather cold eye in this country. People like Faulkner, 
Hemingway and Greene certainly opened up new prospects; but whether they 
have exerted any direct influence on our writers, I very much doubt.” 

Morris: “Leaving the question of literary influences and turning now to 
some of the more concrete aspects of the contemporary scene, I should say that one 
of the things that most strikes me in Japan is the large number of novels and 
short stories being published every month, not only in book form but in 
newspaper serials and magazines. The bookshops are overflowing with 
customers—admittedly often browsing rather than buying—and everywhere one 
goes one notices people reading books. I have seen no country in Europe 
or America, let alone Asia, where people seem to be so interested in their 
writers and so avid for their output. In many ways the social position of a 
successful Japanese novelist seems closer to that of a Dickens or a Trollope 
than to the role usually occupied by his European or American contemporaries. 
Almost every popular magazine will carry an article about some well-known 
author, usually accompanied by large photographs in which he is seen visiting 
the place of his birth, viewing cherry blossoms, enjoying a game of golf or 
engaged in other such commendable activities. His opinion on every con- 
ceivable question, from birth control to relations with the Soviet Union (and 
even including literature) is sought and quoted in detail; and if other well- 
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known writers can be persuaded to give conflicting views, the circulation ot 
the magazine appears to be assured. 

“From all this one would imagine that the material position f the Japa- 
nese writer must be an enviable one indeed. And so it is—so long as he has 
‘caught on’ and is prepared to compromise with the taste of the great reading 
public, which, be it said, is no higher in Japan than elsewhere. For a writer 
to attain financial success (unless he is in the position of someone like Tanizaki 
whose name was established well before the war), he cannot limit himself to 
works of a serious, literary nature. In order to permit himself the luxury of 
writing the former, he is almost inevitably obliged to turn out popular novels, 
especially such as are susceptible to serialization, not to mention a host of minor 
material—semi-humorous sketches, lectures, polemic articles, film treatments 
and the like. Since by the very nature of literary creation it becomes difficult 
for an author to differentiate consistently between popular writing and literary 
writing, there has sprung up a whole class of fiction, known as ‘middle novels,’ 
which represents a form of uneasy compromise between the two. 

“This situation is, to be sure, by no means unique to Japan, but it is 
my impression that the line of demarcation between literary and popular 
fiction is rather more tenuous here than elsewhere. In this situation many 
promising young novelists are in danger of gradually turning into commercial, 
magazine-fiction writers, often without even realizing that the transformation 
is taking place.” 

Yoshida: “The woes of the highly-paid Japanese writer which you describe 
explain the necessity for him, if he is to survive, to be of the wiriest possible 
constitution. In our business, it’s the wiry ones who win out. Of course the 
position of Japanese writers has not always been what it is now. Before the 
war the writer’s material rewards were niggardly compared with those to which 
he can now aspire. In those lean years you either had to have money to start 
with, in which case you were faced with the danger of deteriorating and grow- 
ing dilettante in your writing; or you had to write like mad to keep yourself 
from starving. Well, the pre-war strain of writing like mad and the present 
strain of turning out popular fiction and newspaper articles by the score in 
order to be able to produce one good novel every three or four years possibly 
come to much the same thing in terms of sleepless nights and neuroses. Either 
way, the Japanese writer has been used to ‘taking it.’ If he couldn’t, he just 
died or went quietly mad. Therein lies our hope. I mean, the lot of the 
Japanese writer has always been a hard one, in prosperity and in poverty, 
and we have managed to breed a rather hardy race. 

“Take, for instance, the novel “Temple of the Golden Pavilion’ by our 
young novelist, Mishima Yukio, which first appeared in monthly installments 
and has now been published in book form. It is without doubt the masterpiece 
of this year. Yet for a novelist of his standing, Mishima received ridiculously 
little in the way of payment, and I shudder to think what sort of things he has 
had to pour out in quantity during the past two years in order to afford the 
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luxury of writing one novel like this. 

“As to the general reading public, though they may swarm over stalls 
in bookshops for the latest horror in sensational fiction, they do on the whole 
seem to recognize a good novel when they see one. At least, about fifty 
thousand do, which is enough to keep up literary standards in a country of 
our size.” 

Morris: “What would you say about the present state of the publishing 
business in Japan? Is it as flourishing as one would expect from the crowds in 
the bookshops?” 

Yoshida: “Since the war publishing has become a medium-sized industry 
instead of the very minor business that it was before; largely, I think, through the 
natural increase in the number of readers, dammed up during the war years 
when there was nothing to read and so creating an unprecedented demand for 
books in the years following. The publishing trade swelled and after some 
time (when the original rush for books had subsided) it became clear that if 
the publishers were to go on maintaining their expanded staffs and the cars they 
had bought and the new offices they had built, sales also would have to be kept 
up. So far they have been, through frantic efforts on the part of the publishers, 
though they are not quite what they were in the immediate post-war years. 

“A much larger part of the population is now book-conscious than before 
the war. We now have some fifty thousand discriminating readers, compared 
with about five thousand before, and people who actually buy books are to be 
numbered in the millions. Before the war books were issued in editions of 
from 500 to 1,000 copies and were considered best-sellers if they sold 10,000 
copies. Now the first edition is at least 3,000 and a best-seller means a book 
that sells over 100,000 and often goes into millions. All this accounts for the 
hard work and the pleasant living—if living to do hard work can ever be 
pleasant— of Japanese writers today. Some of them make as much as twenty 
million yen ($56,000) a year. Of this the Government takes about 60% in 
taxes, but in a country where university professors earn about $80 a month, 
our writers can hardly complain. It also explains the position of some of these 
more successful writers. Rich people tend to be listened to!” 

Morris: “While we are still on this subject, I should like to ask your 
opinion, Mr. Yoshida, on the present state of literary criticism in Japan. To 
what extent do you think that you and your colleagues are influential in forming 
public taste and in determining the success of a writer and his work?” 

Yoshida: “The role of literary criticism in Japan requires a little explana- 
tion. This is probably the only country in the world where criticism is recognized 
as a literary form in its own right, as Oscar Wilde said it should be. During 
the last twenty years or so, literary criticism has always been ahead of fiction 
and poetry in Japan. For every promising novel, one could cite at least three 
works of criticism that are finished products in this particular genre. 

“According to Mr. T.S. Eliot, of course criticism is always about some- 
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thing else, whereas creation is about nothing else, and so creation is more 
creative. Well, the distinction between writing about something and writing 
about nothing has been worn down to its logical conclusion here: it has virtually 
ceased to exist. We critics may pick on a contemporary novel as material for 
our divagations; but we are rather more likely to write about literature in 
general, or about the principles of modern poetry. As in fact we do not devote 
much of our attention to our contemporary authors, I should say that we have, 
on the whole, little influence over them. And why should we limit ourselves 
to the contemporary scene when we can write about Shakespeare or about the 
Noh plays? You see, there are people here who read novels and others who 
read books of criticism and some who read both. The sun shines on the 
‘creative’ and the ‘uncreative’ writer alike and at the moment we are all 
reasonably satisfied.” 

Morris: “As a foreigner, I am particularly interested in identifying the 
main characteristics which distinguish modern Japanese fiction from that of 
America and Europe. One of these characteristics appears to me to be the very 
loose differentiation here between the different genres of writing. For instance, 
in the West we make a sharp distinction between the short story and the novel, 
not only as regards length but in their selection of material and their con- 
struction. It is rare for the same person to excel as a short-story writer and as 
a novelist. In Japan, however, both forms are known as shdésetsu, the word 
for ‘short story’ being differentiated only by the prefix of tampen (short 
piece). This is not simply a matter of terminology, but extends to the concep- 
tion—or rather, lack of conception—of the short story as a distinct form with 
its own artistic approach and style. Almost all successful Japanese novelists 
are also short-story writers. In my reading of tampen-shdsetsu I am frequently 
struck by the fact that in our sense of the word they are not short stories at 
all, but more like sketches, essays or truncated novels. Shdsetsu is also used 
with the prefix chiihen (middle piece) to describe an intermediate length of 
work of about 40,000 to 60,000 words. This roughly corresponds to what is 
sometimes known as a ‘novelette’; but the form is very much more popular 
in Japan than in the West. 

“The same vagueness of differentiation is reflected in the so-called shi- 
shésetsu (‘I-novel’) type of writing, which to the Western reader often appears 
to be closer to autobiographies than to novels. Critics have explained that 
the shi-shdsetsu is a legacy of Naturalism, which dominated Japanese letters 
at the turn of the century and whose cumulative influence has probably been 
greater than that of any other foreign literary movement. One peculiar aspect 
of Japanese Naturalism was to stress the confessional type of writing, in which 
writers concentrated on their own practical and emotional experiences as 
material for their novels. Why this type of writing should have remained so 
popular in Japan until the present day is a moot point. One explanation I have 
seen is that because a form of feudalism lasted in Japan until so recently, the 
gulf between individual life and social life is still far greater here than in the 
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West. Consequently, so runs the argument, people are still more interested 
in books that describe the detailed experiences of a single individual, preferably 
the writer himself, rather than novels which give a wide picture of society 
by means of a more objective handling of a variety of characters. I have often 
wondered to what extent this popularity of the shi-shdésetsu form is inhibiting 
the development of fiction-writing in Japan.” 

Yoshida: “You must remember that in spite of the prestige of Murasaki’s 
Genji and Bakin’s Hakkenden, the long novel fell into disfavour with the 
Restoration and remained so until quite recently—this, by the way, being 
another instance of our break with the past. The short story, or as you would 
perhaps prefer me to say, ‘pieces of short fiction’ took the place of the novel, 
no doubt because they were more suitable for publication in magazines and 
newspapers, which were the principal vehicles of literature in those days as 
they are now. So the position was not one of novelists turning out short stories, 
but of short-story writers—who styled themselves ‘novelists’ through that 
confusion in terminology which you have explained—getting out perhaps two 
long novels in the course of their entire careers, even one single novel being 
considered something of a feat. 

“It took a long time for the novel to come into favour again. The popu- 
larity of newspaper-serials probably helped. But the novel is still in its infancy 
and it is only lately that we have begun to produce some creditable specimens. 
Some people would imagine this to be another of the innumerable results of 
the war, but I doubt whether it is anything of the sort. Ambitious schemes 
for portraying the world at large with people moving about as big as life are 
difficult to carry out when one has to start from scratch. And that is exactly 
what our Meiji Period writers had to do, since the old world, including the 
literary one, had toppled down about them. Hence the overwhelming popularity 
in the early decades of the highly personal shi-shdsetsu. It is now eighty-eight 
years since the toppling-down occurred and we have just begun to acquire the 
knack of writing sustained novels. The world round us took that long to 
become once more a world that could be more or less objectively portrayed in 
fiction. It is’for this reason that modern Japanese literature is still in fact 
one of promise rather than achicvement. 

“The shi-shdsetsu (‘I-noveis’) need not worry us, I think. It was a manner 
of learning how to write. The form has produced some remarkable things, 
though not many, and the rest we mev regard as so much Anglo-Saxon poetry!” 

Morris: “After touching on these general questions, perhaps we might 
now turn briefly to some of the novels that have actually been translated into 
English and on which most Western readers will perforce base their opinions 
about modern Japanese fiction. And first I should like to ask, Mr. Yoshida, 
what you frankly think about the works that have so far been chosen for 
translation. Do they in your opinion give a fairly representative picture of 
the best in modern Japanese fiction?” 


Yoshida: “Not representative of the best in our fiction, but representative 
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of that fiction. In fact, remarkably so, considering that they cannot have been 
chosen with any view to that end. Tanizaki is, of course, one of the two great 
names in our contemporary literature, the other being Shiga Naoya. Both have 
done as much as anyone to prepare the ground for younger writers and this, 
at a pioneer stage like the present, is probably as important as turning out 
really good work oneself. We marvelled at ‘Some Prefer Nettles’ because it 
was the first time that the kind of life led by ordinary people was brought 
before us more or less naturally, without the insistence on its sordid aspects 
that we had become so used to in the shi-shdésetsu—and all this in good Japa- 
nese prose. You might call it the first successful ordinary novel. 

“Osaragi seems to me better as a historical novelist than as a describer 
of the contemporary scene. He stands almost alone in the former field, but 
translations of these novels would require too much explanation to be practi- 
cable. Osaragi’s books with a modern setting (including, for instance, ‘Home- 
coming’) belong, as you know, to a category commonly called taishii-shdsetsu 
(novels for the masses). They have a very large sale in Japan and are certainly 
representative of one type of Japanese fiction, but their value as literature is 
perhaps another matter. 

“Kawabata’s ‘Snow Country’ is the most straightforward among this 
master’s works. He is one of the very few to whom the name ‘master’ seems 
appropriate. This is perhaps odd, considering that his characterization is on 
the whole weak and his plots uniformly uninteresting. It is, I think, a certain 
enigmatic beauty of style that has earned Kawabata such a high place in 
contemporary Japanese letters. I wonder how much of this will remain in 
translation. 

“Ooka’s ‘Fires on the Plain’ is one of the very few novels that marks a 
definite advance from the old Meiji traditions. It is a Japanese book about 
Japanese people, yet it has a universality that has so far been lacking in even 
our best fiction. The language is exact enough to express any desired thought 
or feeling and the book can be fully understood and appreciated without any 
knowledge of the peculiarities of Japanese fiction. I shall be very interested 
to know what American and European readers think of it. Some will perhaps 
be shocked by the very forceful and original analogy which Ooka draws be- 
tween the cannibalism of starving soldiers in the Philippines and the Christian 
doctrine of the Mass. The fact is that this is the only Japanese novel to date 
in which the Western idea of God is represented with anything like the power 
it has in Europe and America. 

“Mishima’s “The Sound of the Waves’ is a different matter. I can see 
why it was chosen for translation: it is an ordinary love story on quite orthodox 
lines. It had meaning here when it was written because we have had so much 
of the lofty and complicated in our contemporary fiction that it was quite an 
experiment to write an ordinary story in good literary Japanese. Mishima is 
always making experiments,—and if the translation of one of them sells in 
America, I do not see what more we could want. 
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“Dazai Osamu with his thoroughgoing negative approach belongs to the 
so-called Nihilistic school of writers much in vogue here directly after the war 
at the same time that Existentialism was making its mark. “The Setting Sun’ 
is a difficult book often verging on the precious, but it may well appeal to a 
certain type of reader in the West.” 

Morris: “Still in the field of translations, I wonder to what degree you feel 
that the value of the original works is lost in the process of being turned into 
English. I have heard it suggested that because of the peculiar delicacy and 
subtlety of the best Japanese writing, the most we can hope for in English is 
a vague approximation or echo of the original. No doubt in works where 
language and style constitute the most important elements (notably in poetry) 
much is bound to be lost in translation, but I do feel that it is a mistake— 
stemming perhaps from the ‘mysterious East’ school of thought—to exaggerate 
the elusiveness and inherent inscrutability to the foreigner of Japanese literary 
art, or for that matter, of Japanese psychology as portrayed in that art. Speak- 
ing from my own experience, there seem to be very few cases in which the 
English language need prove inadequate, after careful thought, to the expres- 
sion of the Japanese original; nor have I ever come across a thought or feeling 
that is so completely un-Western that it is impossible to convey in translation. 
But of course it is hard for the translator himself to judge where he may have 
failed.” 

Yoshida: “The intensive translation that has been going on for years in 
this country has taught us at least that, so long as the language one is translating 
from and one’s own language are both literary languages, capable, that is, of 
literary expression, almost anything can be adequately translated. Of course 
there are some obvious exceptions. Mallarmés ‘Un Coup de Dé’ has never 
been translated into Japanese, but then it hasn’t been into any other language 
either. At least we have no counterpart to that symbolist ode to baffle foreign 
translators.” 

Morris: “Well, Mr. Yoshida, I think we are on the whole agreed that con- 
temporary literature in Japan, despite its remote ancestry—The “Tale of Genji’ 
is indeed the earliest great work of prose fiction in any country of the world— 
can also be regarded paradoxically as a very new literature, which from many 
points of view is still in its formative stages. It would, in the long run, do 
more harm than good to place too high a value on what has so far actually 
been achieved in Japanese fiction-writing. The fact remains that there are a 
number of modern Japanese novelists whose books should be introduced to 
Western readers not simply because of the added understanding they will 
provide of Japan and her people, but because they are important works of art 
in their own right and, to that extent, international.” 
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Translated Literature in Japan 


Miyata Shimpachiro 


What governs my mind right now, what will influence all my future 
work, is not, alas, the tradition of my ancestors, but, rather, thoughts 
brought over from across the sea, and by an alien race. 


Natsume Sédseki! 


VER since the Meiji Restoration of 1868, the building of modern Japan, 
whether in the field of government, economics, military affairs, education 
or industry, has been a result of the importation of European culture. 

Literature too could hardly escape this influence. 

The amount of foreign literature that has been translated or adapted 
into Japanese since the beginning of Meiji is really tremendous; but it would 
be an almost superhuman feat to try to measure it accurately. I should like 
here, rather, to concentrate upon materials of the recent postwar years in 
relation to the translation of Western literature into Japanese. The literature 
of Europe and America naturally takes the center of the stage. 


HOW MUCH FOREIGN LITERATURE HAS BEEN TRANSLATED ? 


During the six years between 1950 and 1955, some 3,379 works of foreign 
literature were translated into Japanese and published. Since the total number 
of literary works published in Japanese during this period was 25,990, translated 
literature formed 13.7% of the total. (Table 1) 

1. Natsume Sdseki (1867-1916) was one of ihe greatest Japanese novelists of modern times, and his works are 


still widely read today. He studied in London during 1900, and after his return to Japan served as Lecturer 
in English Literature at the Tokyo Imperial University. The above quotation was written in 1910. 
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The percentage has gradually declined in this period from the peak of 
18% in 1950, to 10% in 1955. In the latter year the total number of translated 
works published in Japanese was 1,207. Of these, some 572 were literary works, 
forming the high percentage of 47% of the total. 

These figures will indicate something of the important place that 
translated literature takes in the Japanese publishing world, and the extent to 
which foreign literature is favored by Japanese readers. 

Well, then, just which literature is favored most by Japanese readers? 
In Table 2 will be found details, by country, of copyrighted works by foreign 
authors published in Japan from the year 1952, when the Peace Treaty was 


TABLE 1 Number of Literary Publications 











Literature in % of 
Translations General Translations 

1950 489 2,770 18 

1951 512 3,754 14 

1952 649 4,017 16 

1953 641 4,798 13 

1954 516 4,836 1] 

1955 572 . 5,815 10 
Total of the six years 3,379 25,990 13 


TABLE 2 Country of Origin for Copyrighted Works Published in Japan 1952-1955 


Country Number of Authors Number of Works 
U.S.A, 147 $20 
France 111 479 
United Kingdom 95 270 
Germany 50 206 
U.SS.R. 38 68 
China 17 43 
Italy 8 1 
Spain 5 5 
Netherlands 3 3 
Poland 3 3 
Hungary 3 3 
Sweden 3 11 
Austria 2 23 
Belgium 2 8 
Canada i 2 
Rumania l 2 
Norway 1 2 
Finland l 1 
Denmark l 1 
Czechoslovakia | 1 
Philippines ] 1 





Total 21 494 1,465 
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signed in San Francisco and Japan was readmitted to international society, to 
the year 1955—a total of four years. 


* 

Glancing over the Table, in number of authors the United States is first 
with 147, followed by France, the United Kingdom, Germany, and the U.S.S.R. 
In number of titles translated, France is first with 479, followed by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany, and the U.S.S.R. However calculated, 
these five countries stand at the top. Nor is this predominance of influence a 
matter only of the past four years, for—excepting only the United States—such 
has prevailed since the Meiji Period. America’s predominant position, first in 
number of authors, second in number of titles, is a new development since the 
end of the war. But this is not simply a result of America’s occupation of 
Japan, but rather it is part of the generally remarkable development of the 
U.S. in all fields of activity—of which literature of course forms a part. If 
our Table were extended to include the decades before the war, America, with 
its relatively brief tradition, would naturally fall to fifth place, after the U.S.S.R. 

And even today, if our Table were to include the classics whose copy- 
right has lapsed, France would doubtless appear as number one, and the United 
States as number five. To cite an example, the Iwanami Bunko series', most 
widely read in Japan of the reprint series, at present lists some 584 titles of 
translated literature. This figure breaks down as follows: 

1: France, 153. 


2: Germany, 124. 

3: England, 109. 

4: Russia, 90. 

5: America, 40. 

6: Greek and Latin Classics, 25. 
7: Other Countries, 43. 


Well then, which individual authors are the most translated? With the 
figures of Table 2 as a basis, an investigation of published translations from the 
viewpoint of individual authorship is as follows, with the French authors con- 
spicuously present. 


André Gide 61 Anatole France 28 
Hermann Hesse 39 Stefan Zweig 23 
Rainer Maria Rilke 37 Thomas Mann 22 
Hans Carossa 36 Arthur Schnitzler 22 
Maurice Leblanc 36 Jean-Paul Sartre 17 
Romain Rolland 35 Georges Duhamel 16 
W. Somerset Maugham 29 John Steinbeck 16 


1. The Iwanami Bunko series was begun in 1927 by the leading publishers, Iwanami. Emphasis from the 
beginning has been on books of enduring value at minimum cost, and to date some 2,600 works have appeared 
in the series, of which some 1,700 are still in print. Of these, foreign literature (excluding China, Korea, 
India) is the most read, the number of foreign works in print exceeding by 176 the number of Japanese 
works, classical or modern. 
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Jean Cocteau 15 Lao-shé 11 
Emile Alain 14 Erskine Caldwell ll 
D. H. Lawrerfce 13 Graham Greene 10 
Ernest Hemingway 13 Thomas Hardy 10 
Paul Valéry 12 André Malraux 10 
Pearl S. Buck 12 André Maurois 10 
Daphne du Maurier ll Raymond Radiguet 10 
Agatha Christie 11 Pierre Loti 10 


HOW MUCH ARE THESE READ? 


From the above can be seen the strong current that translated literature 
forms in the reading life of the Japanese public. But though we may thus 
know the length and width of that current, what about its depth and volume? 
Indeed, what is really important is not the number of works that have been 
translated and published, but, rather, just how much they have really captured 
the reading public. Though we may know the number of titles published, we 
cannot gauge the strength of this current without knowing how many copies 
were actually bought. 

Unfortunately, however, it is exceedingly difficult to find out the actual 
number of copies sold of a book published in Japan. Publishers are very 
reluctant to make public the number of copies they have sold, and further, 
because of the special methods of distribution and sale employed in the Japa- 
nese publishing industry, there is often a great difference between the number 
of copies published, and the number of copies actually marketed. Thus we 
will find it almost impossible to rally detailed, accurate figures for each of the 
titles involved. 

Nineteen-fifty to 1952 were the boom years for translated literature in 
the Japanese publishing world. The strict regulations on publication, imposed 
by the Occupation Forces, were loosened; and from May of 1949, publishers 
or translators were able to negotiate directly with authors or their represent- 
atives for translation rights. From September of 1945, when Japan came com- 
pletely under the control of the Occupation Forces, until April of 1949, there 
was no way of publishing translations other than those approved by GHQ, 
which were distributed to publishers by the auction system. 

The volume of translated literature published in Japan in 1950— 
indicated in Table 1—formed 18% of total literary publication, and is clear 
evidence of the new boom. In this year, among the best sellers, D.H. Lawrence’s 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover” sold 150,000 copies, Norman Mailer’s “The Naked 
and the Dead,” 100,000 copies; Ambassador Grew’s “Ten Years in Japan,” 70,- 
000, and John Hershey’s “Hiroshima,” 50,000. Faulkner’s “The Wild Palms” 
and Camus’ “The Plague” also sold well. Between 1950 and 1952 were publish- 
ed the collected works, or selected works, of Gide, Anatole France, Sartre, Paul 
Valéry, Romain Rolland, Mauriac, Hesse, Carossa, Maugham, and Lawrence, 
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all of which were highly successful. 

Among the national best sellers of 1953, two translated works were 
included. “The Diary of Anne Frank” was in third place, with 131,000 copies, 
and Simone de Beauvoir’s “The Second Sex” was in seventh place with 90,000. 
“The Diary of Anne Frank” continued in popularity, and by the end of 1956 
had sold about 200,000 copies. Although the Netherlands is only represented 
by three titles in Table 2, it is obvious that this one book made a far greater 


impression on the Japanese than some of the books translated from other 
countries. 


In April of 1953 the above-mentioned Iwanami Bunko, in commemora- 
tion of twenty-five years of publication, issued a list of the “Best Five” sellers 
in each category of its series. As one further indication of Japanese reading 
habits in regard to Western literature, let me cite here the works recorded, 
both in the field of literature, and in related fields. 

a) Foreign Literature: 

1. Maupassant, “A Woman’s Life.” 2. Gide, “Strait Is the Gate.” 3. Spyri, 
“Heide.” 4. Gide, “Pastoral Symphony.” 5. Goethe, “The Sorrows of Young 
Werther.” 

b) Natural Science, Philosophy, Religion, Education, Art, History: 

1. Nishida Kitaréd, “A Study of Goodness.” 2. Plato, “Socrates; Criton.” 

3. Tolstoy, “On Humanity.” 4. Rousseau, “Emile.” 
c) Sociology, Law, Government, Economics: 

1. Kawakami Hajime, “The Story of Poverty.” 2. Engels, “From 
Fantasy to Science.” 3. Rousseau, “The Social Contract.” 4. Engels, “Family, 
Private Property, and the Origin of Nations.” 5. Marx, “Labor and Capital.” 

The “Best Five” noted this same year by the other publishers of such 


literary series (these are all of postwar origin, lacking the long tradition of the 
Iwanami series) were: 


Kadokawa Bunko: 


1. Bronte, “Wuthering Heights.” 2. Goethe, “The Sorrows of Young 
Werther.” 3. Balzac, “Lilies of the Valley.” 4. Baudelaire, “The Flowers of 
Evil.” 5. Alcott, “Little Women.” 


Ségen Bunko: 


1. Camus, “The Plague.” 2. Maupassant, “A Woman’s Life.” 3. Balzac, 
“Lilies of the Valley.” 4. Dostoievski, ““The Gambler.” 5. Shestov, “The 
Philosophy of Tragedy.” 


Mikasa Bunko: 
1. Mitchell, “Gone With the Wind.” 2. Maugham, “Rain.” 3. Heming- 
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way, “The Snows of Kilimanjaro.” 4. Balzac, “True Love.” 


Table 3 lists the best sellers of foreign literature in the Iwanami Bunko 
series, as of the end of 1956. The “Date of Publication” indicates the date 
when the work first appeared in this series, not when it was first printed in 
Japanese. Works appearing in the Iwanami series have all been translated 
and published elsewhere earlier, and must have been accepted as classics of 
permanent value before they are included. Many of them have already ap- 
peared previously in several different translations since the Meiji Period. ‘Thus, 
for example, “A Woman's Life,” or ‘““The Sorrows of Young Werther,” have been 
read in enormous numbers in Japan, and the figure given for the Iwanami 
edition is but a fraction of the total for the various translations and editions. 


TABLE 3 Best Sellers in Foreign Literature in the Iwanami Bunko Series, 1927-1956 





Date of 

Place Author Title No. of Copies Publication 
] Maupassant “A Woman’s Life” 280,000 1934 
2 Goethe “The Sorrows of Young Werther” 250,000 1927 

(new edition 1951) 
$ Gide “Strait Is the Gate” . 210,000 1937 
4 Spyri “Heide” 200,000 1934 
4 Gide “Pastoral Symphony” 200,000 1933 
5 Tolstoy “Walk While You Have Light” 160,000 1928 
6 Mérimée “Carmen” 155,000 1938 
7 Storm “Immensee” 150,000 1936 
8 Dostoievski “Crime and Punishment” (Bk. I) 140,000 1931 
8 Mark Twain “The Prince and the Pauper” 140,000 1934 
9 Andersen “Improvisatore” (Bk. I) 135,000 1928 

9 


Tolstoy “Kreutzer Sonata” 135,000 1938 





Translator’s Note: Foreign works are often known in Japan by translated titles bearing little relation 
to the original. Thus “Heide” becomes “A Maiden of the Alps Mountains.”” An effort has been made to 
render titles in their standard English form, where such exists, but the reader’s indulgence is-requested for 
occasional slips. , R.L. 


During the half-century up to 1930, most of the major works of foreign 
literature had been translated into Japanese, from the epics of Homer to the 
poetry of Valéry. There were good translations and bad translations, transla- 
tions direct from the original text, and those made through translations in 
more accessible languages. But, with the passage of time, the indirect transla- 
tions came to be revised after the original texts, the partial translations came 
to be made complete, and the bad translations were made into good ones. 

Further, with the passage of time the Japanese language changed; the 
old translations into classical Japanese became difficult for the younger genera- 
1. During the Meiji and early Taishé Periods, translations of French and other Continental literatures were 


most often made from English versions, for during this period there were few capable translators of any 
other European language. 
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tions of Japanese to appreciate; and the need arose for new translations into 
the modern idiom. Thus do the classics, like a maiden forever young, show 
a fresh new face to each new generation of eager readers. With Shakespeare, 
for example, we have the standard, monumental “Complete Works” in forty 
volumes (dramas, 37 vols., poetry, 2 vols., “Aids in the Study of Shakespeare,” 
1 vol.) translated by Tsubouchi Shdéy6 as his life-work, during the years 1884- 
1928.1 Yet even so, since the end of the war, two new Shakespeare translations 
have appeared at the hands of later translators, Nakano Yoshio and Fukuda 
Tsuneari. Probably the first European literary work to be translated after the 
opening of Japan was Jules Verne’s “Around the World in Eighty Days”; 
January of the present year, 1957, saw the publication of a new translation, 
some eighty years after the first.2 These are but a few examples to show the 
tremendous flourishing of translated literature in Japan, examples of the curious 
situation where the works of Maupassant and Balzac are read more widely 
than those of our own native master of realistic fiction, Saikaku. 

But let us cite a curiosity of quite an opposite nature. How many of 
our readers have read, or even know the title of, the work which appears in 
ninth place in Table 3, Andersen’s “Improvisatore?” Under the translated title 
Sokky6é Shijin (The Impromptu Poet) this work has been read and loved by 
long generations of Japanese even to the present. Yet we doubt very much 
that it is remembered at all in America, England, or Europe. Even in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s native country Denmark, I imagine he is known, rather, 
for his masterful children’s fairy tales, and this beautiful romance is left to 
gather dust on the library shelves. 

“Improvisatore” first appeared in Japan in the translation of Mori Ogai, 
who first introduced it serially in a magazine in 1892.4 The translator spent 
great efforts in this work, which required some ten years for completion. The 
work was acclaimed from its first appearance serially, and when it first ap- 
peared in book form in 1902, the printing was sold out immediately. But 
though the publishers may have varied since that time, Mori Ogai’s translation 
still appears just as before, and in these fifty or more years, it is no exaggeration 
to say that a million Japanese have read the work. Not only this, but the 
work has also proved a great influence on Japanese writers, and even today it 
is considered “must” reading for the would-be writer in Japan. 

Such examples of a translated work receiving continuous acclaim over a 


1. Tsubouchi Shdyd (1859-1935) was one of the guiding lights of modern Japanese literature. He began 
translating Shakespeare with “Julius Caesar” in 1884, and as a professor at Waseda University lectured for 
many years on the playwright. 

2. This novel of science and adventure was published in Paris in 1872. An import-export merchant, Kawa- 
shima Chiinosuke, obtained a copy while travelling in America, and in June of 1878 published a translation 
with his own funds. Within ten years after that, eleven of Verne’s novels had been translated, making him 
second only to Shakespeare in number of translations (according to the researches of Kimura Ki). 

3. Mori Ogai (1862-1922) was another leading figure of modern Japanese literature, both in the fields of 
criticism, translation, and the novel. Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Literature, Chief of the Army Medical 
Corps, Director of the Imperial Museum, his accomplishments were many and varied. He was perhaps the 
greatest of the pioneers to introduce Western literature to Japan. 
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period of half a century, while quite forgotten in other countries, are naturally 
not too frequent. But the reason in this case lies clearly first of all in the 
translation. The Japanese language is quite unrelated to the languages of 
Europe, and the problems facing the translator of literary works into Japanese 
are tremendous when compared with the work of translating one European 
language into another. In one sense, the talent and efforts of the translator 
must lie rather in “creation” than in “translation.” And there are cases, as with 
“Improvisatore,” where a brilliant translation may even surpass the original as 
a work of literature. 


LITERARY TRANSLATIONS AND CULTURAL INTERCHANGE 


Taking a broad view of the history of literary translations in Japan 
during the past eighty years, it may be said that during the first period, Meiji 
(1868-1912), English literature was in the ascendance. French, German, Russian, 
and other Continental literatures were also translated, but the mainstream of 
translation centered on the English language. During the Taishd Period 
(1913-1926), translations from Russian literature dominated the world of 
readers. During the Showa Period, from 1927 to the present, French literature 
has taken a dominant place. : 

The youth of the Meiji Period felt strongly drawn to the passionate life of 
Byron; from Wordsworth’s poetry they rediscovered the beauty of nature. The 
girls of the Taishé Period wept copious tears over the fate of Tolstoy’s heroine 
Katusha in “Resurrection”; and the youth of that period forgot the passage 
of time in their “momentous” debates over who was the greater, Dostoievski 
or Tolstoy. Hugo, Balzac, Zola, Maupassant, and other French novelists, who 
had hitherto been known only in secondary translations made from English, 
came at last in the Shéwa Period to appear in good translations directly from 
the French, and their popularity was immense. At the same time, the new 
European literature which followed the first World War also became known. 
And, with the introduction of cheap, popular editions of translated literature 
in the early Shéwa Period, the number of readers increased remarkably, as did 
likewise the quality of translations. 

The period following World War II has been most remarkable for the 
advances made by American literature. Before the war, the only translations 
available were those of such authors as Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Mark Twain, Mrs. Burnett, Jack London, and a few others. American litera- 
ture was thought of only as a branch of English literature. 

From the viewpoint of East-West intercultural relations, translations 
have played for Japan a monumental part. It is impossible to gauge the 
extent to which Japan has benefitted by the importation and assimilation of 
Western culture since the Meiji Period. Before the war, the social rewards 
of the conscientious translator were not large when compared with the efforts 
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involved. But this situation has changed somewhat since the war. In 1949 
the scholar of French literature Yamanouchi Yoshio received the Arts Academy 
Prize for his translation of Martin du Gard’s long novel “The Thibaults.” In 
1952 the same Arts Academy Prize went to the veteran journalist and English 
expert Ishikawa Kin’ichi, for his translation of Van Wyck Brooks “The Flower- 
ing of New England.” In this year also, the noted Russian translator Yonekawa 
Masao received the Yomiuri Literary Prize for the completion of his “Complete 
Works of Dostoievski.” And in 1956, at the age of seventy-eight, Nobori Shomu, 
the grand old man of Russian studies, received the Arts Academy Prize for his 
“Studies in Russian and Soviet Literature,” which crystallized the more than a 
half century of his efforts in the field of translation. 

These awards are but one indication of the increasing awareness on 
the part of Japanese society of the vital importance of translations as a medium 
of cultural interplay. Translated literature shows every sign of maintaining 
its eminent position in the Japan of the future; at the same time, may we 
hope that this country, which has hitherto been playing the lone role of im- 
porter, may in the future see some increase in the export of her own literary 
products. 








Saikaku and the Japanese 
Novel of Realism 


Richard Lane 


HE closely parallel development of the Japanese and the English novel 
c during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is a most striking 
phenomenon. We note the same trend from the romantic toward the 
realistic, the same development of the epistolary novel, the rogue novel, the 
parody, the burlesque novel, the Character Book, the chronique scandaleuse, 
and the same vogue for translations and adaptations from continental fiction.’ 
Yet none of these literary developments are in the least a result of influence. 
They are coincidental, yet they reflect the underlying unity of human culture. 
They offer one further indication that the similarities between East and West 
far outweigh the differences. 


I 


When the Japanese novelist Saikaku was born in 1642 the modern Japa- 
nese novel was in its infancy. Although there existed the rich tradition of 
the eleventh century court romances? and the thirteenth century novels of war,’ 
the dark periods of civil war in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
had interrupted the development of literature in general, but of prose fiction 
most of all. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, however, with the rapid 
development of a capitalistic economy, a raised standard of living, the spread 
of education among the commoners, and the development of inexpensive print- 


1. Chinese in the one case; French, Italian, and Spanish in the other. 

2. Most notably the Lady Murasaki’s Tale of Genji (Genji Monogatari)—translated by Arthur 
Waley, London, 1935. 

3. The most famous of these is the Tales of the Heike (Heike Monogatari), translated by A. L. Sadler 
in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan for 1918 and 1921. 
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ing methods, literature in general found a new life—and that directed to a 
popular audience, its first widespread flowering. The rise and growth of this 
literature for the people forms one of the most engrossing chapters in the 
history of Japanese literature. 

Written largely in the popular kana script—rather than in the more 
difficult Chinese styles—this whole “chapbook” literature came to be known as 
Kana-zoshi, or Kana-booklets. It embraces a vast world of content: romances 
of love, myths, allegories, parodies, epistolary tales and letter-writing guides, 
fictional guidebooks, rogue and travel novels, and even philosophical or religious 
tracts and tales.! 

From the 1660's the Kana-booklet writers came increasingly to focus their 
attention upon that particular feature of Japanese cities, the highly developed 
demi-monde; and tales and anecdotes of the lives of the great courtesans and 
bourgeois gallants—who represented the literary ideal of the townsmen—appeared 
in great number. With this increasing focus of attention upon the actual life 
of the cities came a new feeling for realism, an increasing depiction of life 
as it was actually lived. The efforts of these early writers were, however, but 
vague gropings toward a new form and a new way of thought, which could 
escape the traditions and psychology of medieval Japanese literature and 
successfully express the spirit of the new age. 


II 


It was Ihara Saikaku (1642-1693) who appeared at this juncture, to 
shape from the varying forms and subject matter of the Kana-booklets an 
artistic whole. The first forty years of Saikaku’s life span the entire flourishing 
of the Kana-booklets; and when he turned, at the age of forty, from the 
profession of poet to that of novelist, it was to create a new genre in Japanese 
fiction. This creation was a new species of largely realistic novels and short 
stories, which flourished for a full century, and came to be known generically 
as the Ukiyo-zdshi, or “Floating-world Booklets.” 

The term Ukiyo-zéshi—like its better-known cognate Ukiyo-e (‘‘Floating- 
world Pictures”)—inevitably carries rather hedonistic associations; and, indeed, 
it is man’s search for pleasure that forms the theme of the greater part of 
this genre. The strict division of these genres is, however, largely a device of 
modern scholarship, and in his own time Saikaku’s novels were but considered 
Kana-booklets, their physical appearance and use of mixed kana-kanji script 
differing little from the earlier novels. 

It was in psychology and approach, rather than in content, that the most 
vital change took place in Japanese fiction at Saikaku’s hands. This change 
was, of course, but one phase of the plebeian awakening which marks the 


1. For a detailed discussion of the Kana-booklets and their background, see my “ Beginnings of the 
Modern Japanese Novel: The Kana-zdshi,” to appear shortly in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 
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seventeenth century as a turning point in Japanese history. Part of Saikaku’s 
importance lies, however, in the fact that he was the first great writer to 
comprehend and clearly delineate the Zeitgeist of the new bourgeois age. He 
had worthy predecessors; but he had also numerous contemporaries and 
successors who never did understand the social and psychological changes that 
were taking place before their very eyes. 

Saikaku was born and passed most of his life in Osaka, the fountainhead 
of the new bourgeois culture, and already the commercial center of Japan. His 
social origins are uncertain, but whether his father was rénin (disenfeoffed 
samurai) or chénin (townsman), Saikaku himself was a man of the people, the 
first great popular writer of the Edo Period. 

Saikaku’s literary training lay primarily in the haikai poetry of the 
Danrin School, and indeed he must be considered the most notable pupil of 
its founder, Nishiyama Sdin (1605-82).1 From his youth Saikaku had devoted 
himself to the study and writing of haikai, already by the age of twenty be- 
coming a teacher of the art; and in his thirties, when the master Sdin was in 
his old age, Saikaku was considered by many as the actual leader of the Danrin 
School—though the position was not uncontested. As a poet, Saikaku excelled 
particularly in those feats of endurance and imagination known as yakazu 
haikai, wherein the poet, before judges and witnesses, composed extempora- 
neously an extended series of linked-verses within a 24-hour period. Saikaku 
instituted this genre himself in 1677, with a series of 1,600 linked haikai. In 
the year 1684 he permanently surpassed his rivals with a series of 23,500 verses, 
composed at the Sumiyoshi Shrine in Osaka.2 From this time on he became 
known popularly as Niman-é, “The Master of Twenty Thousand Verses,” and 
soon adopted the title himself as a nom de plume. It need not be supposed, 
of course, that much of this enormous production constituted real poetry. The 
performance makes clear, however, Saikaku’s genius for sustained composition, 
his fertile imagination, and his remarkable powers of association. These 
qualities were to make of him a great novelist. 


1. Haikai is the generic term for the verse form that almost dominated Japanese poetry during the 
Tokugawa Period (1600-1868). Although a single verse of haikai was brief and epigrammatic, it was most 
often found in series, e.g. of 36, 50, or 100 verses. Even in the early period, however, single verses were 
often written and quoted separately; from the eighteenth century, the composition of such independent 
single verses become dominant, these being known as Aaiku—a term hardly known at the time of Saikaku 
and Bashd. 

The “ Danrin School,” headed by the poet Sdin, was characterized by its employment of striking 
language and concepts, and was the most influential school of Aaikai during the period ca. 1660-1680, after 
which the Bashd school gradually gained ascendancy phasizing, as it did, depth and feeling rather than 
exotic style. 

2. The older Japanese and Western critics, unfamiliar with the details of this performance, have 
doubted its possibility. By the rules of the tournament, the poet, in collaboration with other poets, pre- 
pared in advance the first eight verses of each series of 100, the last 92 of which he composed orally and 
before witnesses, with a scribe to do the actual writing. The attestations by various contemporary 
witnesses—including Bash6’s famous pupil Kikaku—leave little doubt as to the actuality of the perform- 
ance. 





The term “ lines” is probably preferable to “verses” in speaking of the yakazu performance—and 
of linked Aaikai in general—for the individual lines had little entity divorced from their context, and 
their actual length and content were rather the equivalent of an hexameter line in English, though more 
epigrammatic in pregnancy of meaning. 
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When he wrote his first novel in 1682, Saikaku was already forty years 
of age. All of his more than twenty-five volumes of novels and short stories 
were produced in the last eleven years of his life. One may well ask what it 
was that made Saikaku turn from his prominent position as haikai master to 
the ill-paid and as yet unrespected craft of writing fiction. 

Probably most important among his motives was a feeling of the limita- 
tions of haikai verse, a creative energy too strong and vast to be expressed 
within that form. Among other possible factors may be mentioned the death 
of the master Sdin early in that same year—an event which to some degree 
freed Saikaku from whatever personal obligations of allegiance he may have 
felt toward his teacher and toward the Danrin School. Further, there was no 
general acceptance of Saikaku as Sdin’s undisputed successor to leadership of 
the school: each of the four or five main contenders for that honor tended 
to form independent cliques of their own pupils, rather than acknowledge 
their contemporary Saikaku as leader. From the year 1682, at any rate, he 
devoted himself increasingly to the writing of fiction and occasional Jéruri 
dramas, taking little active part in hatkai affairs again until the final years of 
his life. 


il 


Saikaku’s fiction may be most conveniently discussed in the following 
categories: 

1) Love Novels 

2) Legendary Tales 

3) Samurai Tales 

4) Townsman Stories 


THE LOVE NOVELS 

The first and most important group of Saikaku’s novels consists of those 
works which take as their central theme love affairs, or a depiction of life in 
the demi-monde. These novels constitute the major part of Saikaku’s writing 
during his first five years as a novelist, 1682-1686, and the theme recurs often 
in his later stories. Among the principal works of this category are: 

The Love Rogue (Koéshoku Ichidai Otoko), published in Osaka toward 


the end of the year 1682.1. The Love Rogue is Saikaku’s first novel, and 


1. It was re-published two years later in Edo, with new illustrations by the famous Ukiyo-e artist 
Moronobu. The original Osaka edition, as with many of Saikaku’s early works, was illustrated by the 
author himself. Nearly all of Saikaku’s novels were first published in Osaka, so that such data will be 
omitted here. The full connotation of the title is, incidentally, “‘ The man who devoted his life to gallantry 
and died without progeny.” The Love Rogue is the title adopted by the present writer for a forthcoming 
English translation. 

For data on the best modern editions and studies of Saikaku, see the writer's “ Postwar Japanese 
Studies of the Novelist Saikaku,”’ in the Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, XVIII, 1-2 (June, 1955), pp. 181-199, 
Saikaku first editions are discussed in detail in my “ Saikaku’s Prose Works: a Bibliographical Study,” to 
appear shortly in the same journal. 
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stylistically his most striking work. It is not, however, possessed of a highly 
developed plot structure, nor does it display the depth of psychological insight 
to be found in certain of his later works. The Love Rogue takes for its setting 
and content much of the material that had been utilized earlier in the so- 
called “Courtesan Critiques,”! creating from them, however, a comprehensive, 
artistically unified picture of the love-life of the times. In this respect The 
Love Rogue is perhaps equalled in Western literature only by the remarkable 
Decameron of Boccaccio, and by the Mémoires of Jacques Casanova—the latter 
written just over a century after Saikaku’s work. 

Born the son of one of the great rakes of the capital by a famous 
courtesan of the day, the hero Yonosuké (“The Worldly One”) soon exceeds 
the exploits even of his profligate father. From the early age of eight when 
he attempts to make love to a maidservant, for each of the fifty-four years of 
his subsequent life is detailed one of his love affairs, ranging from the lowest 
street-girls to maidens, wealthy widows and the greatest courtesans of the day. 
Each chapter of The Love Rogue forms an independent episode, and the work 
hardly accords with our modern usage of the term “novel”; yet in its penetrating 
analysis of so many facets of the society of its time, the work is unequalled in 
Japanese literature. 

Saikaku’s great powers of imagery and allusion are most strikingly dis- 
played in this work, which, though written largely in prose, is shot through 
(and I use the term advisedly) with quotations from, or parodies of, the Né 
dramas, classical romances, ancient poems, and the popular songs and sayings 
of the day. This quality of immense variety, combined with Saikaku’s own 
vigorous and elliptical, semi-poetic style, makes The Love Rogue a rich but 
difficult reading experience. The work demands of the reader a wide and 
detailed knowledge of classical Chinese and Japanese literature, as well as of 
the life of Saikaku’s own times. But although the finer points of Saikaku’s 
writing could have been perceived only by persons trained in the classics and 
attuned to the techniques of haikai verse, this first novel proved a tremendous 
popular success, and what had been a playful experiment in prose writing now 
became a real profession for Saikaku. 

Stylistically less difficult—and more readily rendered in translation— 
Saikaku’s other love novels include: 

A Mirror »f the Beauties (Shoen Okagami),? published in 1684. Ostensibly 
a sequel to The Love Rogue, this volume is in fact a collection of unrelated 
short stories with life among the courtesans as its theme. Of Saikaku’s works, 
A Mirror of the Beauties is that showing most clearly the influence of the 


1. The “ Courtesan Critiques ”(Yajo Hydbanki) are a peculiarly Japanese genre, consisting of volumes 
of anecdotes regarding the courtesans of a particular quarter, together with practical Is of « i 





seurship, etiquette, and sexual practice, as well as topographies of the licensed quarters, and other miscel- 
laneous works devoted to the seventeenth century demi-monde. The genre is described in full in the 
Kana-zoshi article cited in note 1 on page 179. 

2. Subtitle (by which it is popularly known), The Love Rogue in the Second Generation (Koshoku 
Nidai Otoko). 
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“Courtesan Critiques,” of which, indeed, it might be considered the culmination 
and epuome. Where The Love Rogue had treated of love and the demi-monde 
as joy without limitation, in A Mirror of the Beauties Saikaku comes to see 
the defects and limitations of this special world; hereafter he will treat it as 
only one of the many facets of bourgeois life, not as its center and acme. 

The Life and Death of Wankyti (Wankyiti Isse no Monogatari), which 
appeared in 1685, is based upon the life of an actual personage of the time, 
and is, in form, one of the most novelistic of Saikaku’s works. It tells the 
story of a rich young townsman of Osaka who becomes bankrupt through love 
of a courtesan. Losing his mind, he wanders the streets of Osaka as a beggar, 
giving all that he receives to others, and, in the end, dies by drowning. Though 
probably the least known of Saikaku’s novels, the story leaves a lasting im- 
pression, as a kind of Dostoevski ZJdiot in minor key.’ 

With The Life and Death of Wankyiti, Saikaku enters upon the theme 
that is henceforth to appear so frequently in his works: the conflict of human 
passions with the customs and laws of society. In the case of Wankyi, it 
is the individual mind that snaps, and the result is madness. 

Saikaku’s most extensive treatment of this theme appeared, however, the 
following year, under the title Love and Five Women (Késhoku Gonin Onna; 
1686). A collection of five unrelated novelettes, each depicting the effects of 
a violent love affair upon the girl involved, Love and Five Women holds a 
special place among Saikaku’s love novels. It is the only one of these works 
which takes ordinary girls of the townsman class for its heroines. The five 
stories, in brief, concern: 

I. The love affair of the clerk Seijiir6 with his master’s younger sister 
Onatsu, ending with the lover’s execution and the girl’s madness. 

II. The love affairs of Osen, first with an artisan, whom she marries, and 
then with an elderly neighbor. When the latter affair is discovered, Osen 
commits suicide and her lover is executed. 

Ill. The love affair of Osan, youthful wife of a middle-aged almanac-maker, 
and her husband’s young assistant Moemon; eloping together, the lovers escape 
for a time, but are eventually captured and executed. 

IV. The tragic tale of young Oshichi and her love for a rénin lad. Unable 
to meet him, in desperation Oshichi attempts to set fire to her own house, and 
is herself burned at the stake for arson. 

V. The final story, the only one in the collection with a happy ending, tells 
how Gengobei, addicted to pederasty, is converted to normal ways of love by 
the fair maiden Oman. The two are married, and Gengobei inherits all of 
the tremendous wealth of his wife’s family. 

Each of these five tales is based upon an actual event of the time, though 
the details have been considerably revised. All of the stories have since been 


1. A sequel, Wankya in the Afterworld (Wankya Nise no Monogatari), of about 1686-87, also by 
Saikaku, deals with one stage of the Buddhist Inferno, to which Wankyii’s spirit acts as guide. 
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adapted as Kabuki or Jéruri dramas.' 

The Love Wench (Késhoku Ichidai Onna), published later in the same 
year, 1686, deals also with the love life of a woman, but is of an entirely different 
nature from Love and Five Women, for it emphasizes depravity rather than 
romantic love. The theme of the novel is the attempt of a passionate woman 
to reconcile what she considers the two necessities of life: a variety of sexual 
gratification, and economic well-being. Immorality and degradation are the 
inevitable results. 

The novel opens with the heroine as an old woman, telling her story 
to young visitors.2, She recounts how, as a girl, she had become an attendant 
in the Imperial Court. Discovered in a love affair with a young retainer there, 
she had been banished, and he executed. Next she had become a professional 
dancer, and was then taken as a daimyo’s concubine. When dismissed, her 
father being in debt, she had been sold to the Shimabara licensed quarter in 
Kyoto; and though for a time the most popular of courtesans, her own arrogance 
eventually led to her degradation to lower and lower ranks. Leaving the 
quarter, she had tried other professions such as teaching calligraphy, or sewing, 
but always the need for men was too insistent, and her later years were spent 
mainly as a much-bedizened streetwalker in Osaka. At the end of the novel, 
the old woman visits the Temple of the Five Hundred Rakan, and seeing in 
each of the saint’s faces the image of a past lover, she retires to a hut in the 
mountains, to end her days in atonement. 

The Love Rogue, Saikaku’s first novel, had drawn an idealized picture 
of the life of a male gallant. The Love Wench, however, is a starkly realistic 
depiction of the vicissitudes of an over-sexed woman’s life in feudal Japan. 
There is much here to remind us of Defoe’s heroines of nearly forty years later, 
though there is more of Roxana’s cold egoism than of Moll Flanders’ warmth 
and humanity. 

The last of Saikaku’s major works devoted to the theme of love is The 
Rise and Fall of Gallantry (Késhoku Seisuiki) of 1688. In this work will be 
found some twenty-five short tales of love adventures, not infrequently remi- 
niscent of Boccaccio. The stories usually take courtesans rather than married 
women as heroines, however, for female adultery was not a subject lightly 
treated in feudal Japanese literature.* 


LEGENDARY TALES 


Collections of legends and tales comprise a small but important part ol 
Saikaku’s fiction. These works are included principally in the volumes Saikaku’s 
Tales from the Provinces (Saikaku Shokoku Banashi) of 1685, and A Traveler’s 


1. For a complete translation and study ‘the first to appear of a Saikaku work), see W. T. deBary 
tr.), Five Women Who Loved Love. With a background essay by Richard Lane. Tuttle, Tokyo, 1956. 

2. The form of the opening is derived from the Courtesan Critique Keshizumi (1677), not, as Dr. R 
H. van Gulik suggests (Evotic Colour Prints of the Ming Period ‘Tokyo, 1951), I: 139), from the Chinese erotic 
novel Ch’ih-p’o-tzu chuan. 

3. For a comparison of this and others of Saikaku’s novelle with the Decameron, see my “ Saikaku 
and Boccaccio: the Novella in Japan and Italy,’ to appear shortly, 
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Sketch Book (Futokoro Suzuri) of 1687. These two collections contain much 
material of interest both as literature and as folklore, and are among the easiest 
of Saikaku’s works to read in the original. A total of sixty stories will be 
found in the two volumes, the contents ranging from tales of the supernatural 
and witty revisions of old legends to modern stories of a realistic nature, the 
latter among the finest of Saikaku’s short stories.! 


SAMURAI TALES 


Another quite distinct group of Saikaku’s fiction is comprised of those 
stories treating of love, loyalty, and vendettas, particularly among the warrior 
class. Many of these might indeed be classed as “love stories,” but since among 
many of the samurai the love of women was considered degrading, the loves 
are most often idealistic and pederastic, and the paramours are young samurai 
boys. 

The first and most famous of these works is the Mirror of Manly Love 
(Nanshoku Okagami) of 1687. In accord with its all-inclusive title, the first 
half of the book is devoted to stories of such love among the samurai, and 
the second half to pederastic affairs involving the Kabuki actors—the Kabuki 
theater forming the center of such perversions among the townsmen. The first 
half of the work is treated with considerable idealism, for fin amor among the 
samurai and their young paramours was considered on a level far above similar 
relations with women. The sense of honor, courtesy, and obligations involved 
was extreme, and the cause of many tragedies. The young Kabuki actors and 
female-impersonators, on the other hand, were but professionals, catamites for 
hire. Though they possessed their own ideals, freedom of love could hardly 
be reconciled with hard cash. The status of the actors thus hardly differed 
from that of the courtesans. Once a devoted patron was obtained, however, 
an actor often attempted to remain faithful, and hoped his patron would do 
the same. In several of the stories in the latter half of The Mirror of Manly 
Love, the same jealousies and tragedies will be found in common between 
samurai and bourgeois pederasty. 

Two other collections by Saikaku related to this category are The Tradi- 
tions of the Samurai (Bud6é Denraiki) of 1687, and The Samurai Code of Honor 
(Buke Giri Monogatari) of 1688. As their titles indicate, these volumes are 
devoted entirely to stories of the warrior class. They are not primarily tales 
of love, but concern, rather, vendettas among the samurai, and the related 
concepts of loyalty and “implied obligations” (giri) that bound a samurai to 
his lord, his parents, his comrades, and his paramour. Few of these are con- 
ventional vendetta tales, however, for Saikaku attempts to delineate the realistic 
side of revenge stories—cases (and there were many) where the vendetta failed, 
or where the hero, rather than the villain, was slain; or tragic instances where 

1. Translations by the present writer from Saikaku’s Tales from the Provinces will be found in the 


Atlantic Monthly, CVC, 1 (Jan., 1955), pp. 126-128 (including Saikaku’s original illustrations), and in the 
Anthology of Japanese Literature (New York, 1955; Donald Keene, ed.) pp. 354-56. 
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whole families of later generations were extinguished by the vicious circle of 
unreasoning vendettas. 

Two miscellaneous collections of Saikaku’s tales concerning the samurai 
are New Samurai Tales (Shin Kashdki) of 1688, and Judgment under 
Cherry-blossoms in Japan (Honché Oin Hiji) of 1689. The first of these volumes 
is comprised of miscellaneous samurai tales, doubtless material left over from 
Saikaku’s earlier works on the subject; the second is devoted to that type of 
detective story, patterned on Chinese models, wherein the hero is a magistrate, 
and the crime is solved largely by deductive methods. 


TOWNSMAN STORIES 


The works that occupied much of the last five years of Saikaku’s life, 
1688-1693, consist of stories devoted to the everyday life of the townsmen. 
Although Saikaku’s earlier novels and stories had made frequent use of the 
townsman as protagonist, now practically the whole stage is thus occupied, 
including a minute description of the townsman’s everyday business-life—rather 
than concentrating on his love-life as had so many of Saikaku’s earlier works. 
For the economic historian of seventeenth century Japan, Saikaku has long 
been a primary source; for the modern reader, the earlier tales of love and 
adventure will doubtless hold the greater attraction. Yet as the product of 
Saikaku’s mature years, there is much of interest in these descriptions of the 
daily life of the Genroku bourgeoisie and lower classes. 

The forerunner of these townsman tales was Saikaku’s Twenty Unfilials 
of Japan (Honché Nijii-fuk6), published in 1686. Although based partly upon 
legendary material, the work takes as its major theme the delinquent character 
of some of the present-day younger generation of townsmen. As the title im- 
plies, Saikaku feels that filial piety is sadly on the decline among modern youth; 
Twenty Unfilials of Japan includes some of the most malevolent characters in 
Japanese literature. 

The first of Saikaku’s townsman works per se—and the most famous since 
the day of its publication—was Japan’s Treasury for the Ages (Nippon Eitai- 
gura). This work appeared early in 1688, the first year of the famous Genroku 
Period (1688-1704). The stories included in this volume vary greatly in 
structure, but the majority tell either of poor men getting rich through frugality 
or cleverness, or of rich men losing their wealth through profligacy. The 
didactic element is pronounced, and is doubtless the reason for the book’s wide 
sale throughout the following century; for, interspersed amidst the fiction, will 
be found a good deal of practical advice on the subject of getting rich and 
succeeding in the world. There is also much fine delineation of the bourgeois 
character in this collection, and, particularly in those stories that show the 
conflict of desire for wealth and desire for pleasure, much telling analysis of 
human nature. 

The second major work of the townsman group, Saikaku’s Final Testa- 
ment (Saikaku Oridome) was—as the title implies—published posthumously, in 
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1694. From internal evidence, however, it is surmised to have been written 
in 1688, soon after Japan’s Treasury for the Ages. With Saikaku’s Final Testa- 
ment, a definite change becomes apparent in Saikaku’s attitude. Whereas in 
the earlier volume his was a positive, affirmative attitude toward life—asserting 
that man alone made himself—now the writer’s psychology has changed toward 
negative and even fatalistic ideas: man no longer his own master but rather 
a pawn of Fate. On the basis of this and other circumstantial evidence, Japa- 
nese scholars have theorized that Saikaku must have suffered illness during this 
period of his life. Certainly it is clear that a crucial change has come about in 
his manner of thinking. 

Although the years 1689-1691 show a gradual decline in fiction writing 
on Saikaku’s part, we notice a renewed interest in haikai poetry. Prominent 
among Saikaku’s prose works of this period is All Kinds of Letter-scraps (Yorozu 
no Fumi-hégu) written about 1690, but published only posthumously in 1696. 
This collection of short stories is notable in combining the delineation of 
everyday bourgeois life with the form of the epistolary story. Each chapter is 
independent, and consists of a letter written either by the protagonist himself, 
or by the observer of some human drama. 

Another work dating from about this time, Saikaku’s Fond Farewell 
(Saikaku Nagori no Tomo), consists of a collection of anecdotes and gossip about 
fellow haikai poets past and present, and was published posthumously in 1699. 
One Hundred Solo Verses (Dokugin Hyakuin), a vivid series of haikai poems 
with extended prose commentary, deals with bourgeois life in some detail, and 
dates most probably from the autumn of 1692. 

Saikaku’s last years are highlighted by two notable efforts in the field of 
prose fiction. His famed Settling of Accounts (Seken Mune-san’yd) was published 
early in 1692, and comprises a collection of short stories based on the theme 
of the events of the last day of the year, when all debts and accounts had to 
be paid in full. The stories thus concern the efforts of the bankrupt or poor 
to evade their creditors, or somehow to obtain the money to pay their bills. 
It is not, however, the twists of plot that are of primary interest, but rathe: 
the insight given into the lives and minds of various typical townsmen and 
merchants at this critical time of the year. Though not displaying so negativistic 
a viewpoint as that in Saikaku’s Final Testament, the author seems hardly 
optimistic concerning the nature of man. Yet in the stories of the poorer 
classes, there will be noted a new sense of sympathy and humanity hardly to 
be found in earlier Japanese fiction. 

Written during his final illness, the last of Saikaku’s works is A 
Remembrance of Saikaku (Saikaku Oki-miyage), published in 1693 soon after 
his death. Here may be observed another change and deepening in Saikaku’s 
thought. The work consists of fifteen short novelettes, written principally 
on the theme of decline in the demi-monde. Although decline is the dominant 
motif, it does not imply degradation. On the contrary, the stories are relieved 
by frequent touches which show that the dream of past glory lingers on, and 
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that these courtesans and gallants, however much come down in the world, 
still retain that aura of breeding and style acquired through years of gracious 
living. Strength of character—albeit from an unexpected source—surmounts 
poverty and failure. In a sense, this work ends the erotic cycle begun with 
The Love Rogue. It is of no little significance that Saikaku should have ended 
his days once again reconciled to a faith in the dignity of man. 


I\ 


When we scan the totality of Saikaku’s oeuvre, a general pattern may 
be perceived. He wrote first of the emotional and sex life of the upper-class 
townsmen, particularly in the world of the licensed quarters: then of love 
and passion among bourgeois girls and women. Next he described the ideals 
and actuality of pederasty, both among the samurai and the townsmen, 
together with the vendettas of the warrior class. Finally he turned to the 
everyday economic and social life of the middle-class townsman, and stories on 
this theme dominate his later years. A few works lie outside this pattern, 
which, nevertheless, represents a valid outline of Saikaku’s changing interests 
and changing personality during the eleven brief years of his life as a novelist. 

One cannot but be impressed by the variety and versatility of Saikaku’s 
writing. It is only natural that he should have known intimately all of the 
facets of his own townsman society. Yet he also wrote more penetratingly of 
samurai ideals than has any other writer in Japanese literature. His insight 
into the minds of women is likewise extraordinary. By the time he began 
writing prose fiction at the age of forty, Saikaku had traveled widely through- 
out Japan, and seen much of the life of his day: yet this power of observation 
must be considered more a part of his genius than simply a matter of experience. 

Plot construction was never Saikaku’s forte; but, in the original Japa- 
nese, his wonderfully terse yet pregnant style gives the reader little occasion 
to reflect upon inadequacies in plotting. Viewed from a distance, as a figure 
in world literature, Saikaku will perhaps rank below the authoress of The 
Tale of Genji. In his own context he is the greatest realist Japan has pro- 
duced, well able to stand with Boccaccio, Rabelais and Defoe. 
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AZALEAS 


Passing the empty house 

We saw the azaleas in bloom 
Over the hedge 

And were touched. 


We moved into that house. 


My small daughter, overjoyed, 
Held a red azalea to her breast; 
My wife placed one in an old vase 
To decorate our poor room; 

I forgot the azaleas. 


I was busy at my work. 


As the season came to an end 
The flowers of the azaleas began to fall. 


I was arrested. 


In the house of fallen flowers 


My wife and child went hungry. 


When the flowers of the azaleas 
Dyed the garden red again, 
They were driven out of the house, 


Like the sweepings from a broom. 


One day 

Azaleas were brought to my prison as a gift. 

“They were stolen secretly from the garden of the house 
Where we used to live.”— 


So ran the letter from my wife. 


Tsuboi Shigeji (1898- 
Translated by J. G. Mills 
and Fukuda Rikutaro 


) 
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Umehara Rytizabur6, 


Japanese Modern 


Miyata Shigeo 


OR several decades now the names of Umehara Ryitizabur6é and Yasui Sdétaré 
have been virtually synonymous with the best in modern Japanese paint- 
ing, and for good reason, since no other recent Japanese painter has 

even approached their level of accomplishment. There is also good reason 
to link the two artists together, for both were born in Kyoto in the same year, 
both studied under the same teacher during their early years, both journeyed 
to France to study Western art, and both contributed tremendously to the 
progress of Western-style painting in Japan from the imitative to the creative 
stage. Furthermore, the two artists were close friends and genial rivals from 
the time of their youth. 

The friendly rivalry unfortunately came to an end with the death of 
Yasui two years ago. At Yasui’s funeral Umehara, addressing himself to his 
departed friend, said, “Your presence has been my stimulus.” But despite the 
loss, in the subsequent years, Umehara has been more active than ever. He 
seems to have the urge to carry on Yasui’s work as well as his own. 

Umehara was born on March 9, 1888, in Kyoto. His father was a whole 
sale merchant who dealt in brilliantly colored Yiizen silks for women’s kimono, 
and the bright shades that surrounded the artist in his childhood proved an 
accurate portent of the art he was destined to create. Yasui’s father was also 
a wholesale dealer, but he specialized in cotton goods—plain, sensible cotton, 
which hinted of the stable, durable art that Yasui for his part was to discover. 

At the age of sixteen, Umehara entered Asai Chii’s academy of Western 
painting in Kyoto. Asai had studied in Paris, whae¢ he had mastered a mild 
form of Impressionism, and it was this that he was imparting to his pupils during 
these years. At the academy, Umehara and Yasui met for the first time, and 
though they were very different by nature, their respect for each other's ability 








Umehara Ryizaburo at Work in his Studio 


Photograph by Ta 1 Takeyoshi, Feb. 195 
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was so great that they became fast friends. At first Umehara worked in water 
colors, and even in that medium he displayed a talent for realism that is surprising 
in view of his youth. 

In 1908, just a year after Yasui went to Europe, Umehara also set out to 
study in Paris. At the time, few Japanese knew anything at all about Occidental 
art. Umehara was familiar with the term “Impressionism,” but he first heard 
the names of Renoir and Cézanne from a friendly art critic traveling on the 
same ship. The day after he arrived in Paris, however, he visited the Musée du 
Luxembourg (which no longer exists) and saw a number of Renoir’s works. The 
experience was apparently an exciting revelation. Afterward, not even the count- 
less great paintings at the Louvre could take his mind off Renoir. Every day 
he searched art shops and galleries for the master’s paintings, and he seems to 
have seen almost all of them at one time or another. Furthermore, he resolved 
that he would study directly under his new idol, and in the following year he 
went to Renoir’s home at Cagnes-sur-Mer in southern France. 

The artist received him graciously, and Umehara was overjoyed. For 
the next five years, Renoir worked to develop the boy’s talents, and gradually 
there grew up a warm friendship between teacher and pupil. Umehara wrote 
a beautiful and touching account of this interval in his Memories of Renoir 
(Runoaru no Tsuioku). 

On first seeing Umehara’s work, Renoir expressed astonishment. He could 
hardly believe that this young boy from the Orient had such a well-developed 
sense of color. He advised the youth to leave his coloring as it was and devote 
his time to studying design. 

The paintings Umehara produced during this first visit to Europe were 
mostly in the style of Renoir. The discovery of Renoir’s works in Paris so 
thrilled the young painter that he took the great Impressionist as his sole model. 
Apparently this was the art that he had hitherto been striving for. To be sure, 
his style during this period might be criticized as imitative, but emulation of 
Renoir was the first step in the formation of Umehara’s later style. 

In speaking of these years, he once said to me, “Being able to study with 
Renoir was the luckiest thing that has ever happeed to me. I worked constantly 
and hoped and prayed that one day this great artist would praise my work.” 

Umehara was also impressed by the works of Titian and the frescoes at 
Pompeii, of which he made copies. Also, he traveled in southern Italy and 
grew to love the scenery around Naples. The sunny landscapes of this warm 
country were a new revelation to him. 

In Paris he spent the days painting, but at night he almost always went 
to the theater. A childhood love for the Kabuki turned his feet unerringly to 
the Comédie Frangaise and the opera. He met Mounet Sully, a famous actor 
of the day, and often called at his dressing room behind stage. Through 
acquaintances of this sort he learned of Moliére and the other classic French 
playwrights, and he gradually became familiar with the fundamentals of Western 
culture. He grew fond of Greek mythology and later painted several works 
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on the story of Narcissus and that of the trial of Paris. He even gave his eldest 
son the name Narushi, from the French Narcisse. 

Even today few Japanese are so at home with things Western as Umehara. 
One day after the war, when he was on the coast of Izu painting Mt. Fuji, he 
looked out at the waves and said, “This is the kind of sea that might give birth 
to Venus.” Such a completely Western idea would never occur to the usual 
Oriental. 

In June, 1915, Umehara bade farewell to Renoir in Paris and returned 


by way of Siberia to Japan. Then in October of the same year he presented his 
first one-man showing at a gallery in Kanda. The display was held under the 


auspices of a group which was publishing a literary journal called Shirakaba, 
and which included such now famous writers as Shiga Naoya, Mushanokdji 
Saneatsu, and Nagayo Yoshird. These men were the first Japanese to recognize 
the value of Umehara’s work, and they also came to be numbered among his 
lifelong friends. 

In 1914 Umehara participated in the founding of the Nika Society, an 
association of artists dedicated to the overthrow of academicism in Japanese art. 
Also in this year, Umehara married, and in 1915 his first daughter was born. 
She was given the name Akara, which Umehara took from the Manydshi, and 
which means literally “red is good.” This was the artist’s way of showing the 
world that he stood for bright, flashing colors. Around this time he produced 
a striking still-life entitled “Camellia Blossoms,” which was done with very thick 
colors and rugged brush strokes, representing something of a reaction against 
Renoir’s characteristic softness. 

After participating in the Nika Society’s annua! exhibition only three 
times, Umehara withdrew from the association. In 1919 his wife gave birth 
to a son. 

During the winter of 1919, Umehara was working on the coast of Izu, 
which is similar in many ways to the South of France, when he heard of Renoir’s 
death. He described the experience as follows: “Never a day passed that I did 
not recall the garden at Cagnes and the face of Renoir. One day when | 
returned from sketching I read in the newspaper that the master had died on 
the previous December 4. I was overcome with shock and sadness. The earth 
seemed to have fallen from under my feet. I had not written a letter for thirteen 
months, and now I was mortified to realize that I could never again repay his 
kindness to me. I was particularly disconsolate because I had been hoping to 
go to Europe and see him again this year. When I left him, he said, “Two years 
pass quickly. I may even live that long myself.’ Actually, he lived three times 
that long, but I had the misfortune of never meeting the venerable old man 
again.” 

In the autumn of 1920 Umehara again went to Paris, but by now the new 
had worn off, and, to make matters worse, his old teacher was no longer there. 
He soon left and went to Cagnes to visit Renoir’s family. Then he moved on 
to Italy and painted for a time in Naples, where the scenery had so impressed 
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Yang-Kuei-fei 


1942, Peking Hotel 





him on his first trip. “One of my main objects in going to Europe a second 
time,” he wrote, “was to see Naples again. When I had left there before, I had 
vowed that whatever happened I could come back one more time.” During this 
second European tour, he also painted landscapes at Cannes. 

Actually, it would probably be no exaggeration to say that Umehara’s 
landscape style was born in Naples. The scenery there seems to have evoked 
the beauty that was inside him. The sight of the violent Vesuvius aroused his 
passions as an artist, and even in his later years he often chose as subjects Mt. 
Asama, Sakurajima, and Mt. Fuji, all of which are volcanoes. His landscapes 
changed drastically over the years, but the inspiration behind them was his vision 
of the great Vesuvius. 


In the autumn of 1921 Umehara returned to Japan with the works he had 
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painted in Cannes and Naples. He was invited to become one of the founding 
members of the Shuny6é Society, and in 1923, when that group gave its first 
exhibition, the paintings from the second European trip were placed on display. 
Notable among them were “Cannes,” “Naples and Vesuvius,” and “Nude.” 

After this showing, the general public finally began to look upon Ume- 
hara’s art with respectful eyes. By now he had escaped from the hold of Renoir 
and created an individual style of his own, marked by daring abbreviation, rich 
colors, and a forceful touch. 

On the second European tour he visited at the house of the well-known 
art dealer Ambroise Vollard and met Georges Rouault. He was so impressed 
Japan. Needless to say, Rouault was at that time virtually unknown anywhere, 
with the latter’s work that he bought a small painting and brought it back to 
let alone in Japan, and Umehara, a young man himself, showed exceptional 
independence of judgment in recognizing his worth at once. 

In the summer of 1924 Umehara painted at Lake Haruna and in the fall 
he worked for a time at Lake Chiizenji. In 1925 he withdrew from the Shunyé 
Society, and in the following year he was asked by Tsuchida Bakusen and the 
other leaders of the Society for Creative Japanese Painting (Kokuga Sdésaku Kyé- 
kai) to become a member of that group’s Western painting division, which was 
just being established. Afterward the Japanese painting division died out, but 
the Western section continued to function, the name being changed to National 
Painting Society (Kokuga-kai). Umehara is still an active member. 

In 1929 the artist visited China and painted the scenery around the 
famous Western Lake near Hangchow. Then in 1933 he went to Formosa, 
where he painted “Confucian Shrine in Southern Formosa,” “Formosan Girl,” 
“Native,” and other works. 

Umehara has by no means confined himself to landscapes. Since his 
second trip to Europe he has painted many nudes and still-lifes in his studio 
in Azabu. He first began to paint nudes during his first stay in Paris, and now 
he developed a new style that owed much to Hishikawa Moronobu, one of the 
earliest painters of the Edo-Period ukiyo-e school. Umehara is particularly fond 
of Moronobu’s simple, but forceful, black-and-white wood-block prints and has 
made a collection of them. His painting of a woman preparing her coiffure 
before an old-style mirror is typical of his nudes in this period. As for still- 
lifes, he often chose as his subject a bouquet of roses in an old Chinese porcelain 
vase, and he always succeeded beautifully in giving freshness and feeling to the 
flowers. He was partial to the porcelain of the Wan-li period (1573-1615) be- 
cause of its brilliant decorative patterns, which he absorbed into his own art. 

In 1935 Umehara went to Kagoshima and painted Sakurajima for the 
first time. Sakurajima is a live volcano, and it seems to have excited Umehara 
no less than Vesuvius. With a bold, free brush he tried to capture the changing 
hues of the mountain as the day shifted from morning to evening. By this 
time, having abandoned the Impressionistic style, he was trying to express his 
ewn emotions simply, within the actual framework of the object itself. Light 








Plate II] Autumn Sky in Peking (1942 
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was changed to color, and the individual style for which Umehara is known 
took form. From around this time he began to use mineral pigments, such as 
verdigris, cinnabar, and cobalt, which had been employed by Japanese painters 
since early times, and which produce richer color tones than pigments ordinarily 
used in the West. Mineral pigments have been particularly favored by Japa- 
nese painters since the Momoyama Period, but Umehara is the first artist to 
have used them together with oil paints, a practice, incidentally, that he con- 
tinued in later years. 

In 1935 Umehara was appointed to the Academy of Arts (Geijutsu-in). 
This was at the time one of the very highest honors a painter could hope for. 

In 1936 he again traveled to Kagoshima to paint Sakurajima, and in the 
fall of the same year he went to the warm springs at Kirishima, some kilometers 
away, to paint the volcano from a distance. 

In early 1937 he painted at Beppu, and in the summer of the same year 
he worked at Atami Kinomiya and Izusan, Then for the third time he went 
to Kylishi' to paint Sakurajima. In 1938 he went again to paint at Kirishima. 
Umehara is never content to leave one of his mountains until he has really 
gotten a firm grip on it. It is a lot of trouble to go down to the tip end of 
Kyiishii every year or so, but he was willing to put up with it to see his beloved 
volcano. 

In his studio during this period he produced a most remarkable painting 
entitled “Nude with Fan.” 

In the fall of 1939 Umehara journeyed to Peking and was literally a- 
stounded by its beauty. Indeed, the green forest, red walls, and golden roofs 
of that fabulous city were simply made for his style of painting. And as if that 
were not enough, Umehara, always a connoisseur of good food and drink, could 
have his fill of Peking’s famous cuisine every day. Thereafter until 1943, he 
made it a rule to spend half of each year in Peking, and in some years having 
already gone in the spring he went again in the fall. While there he devoted 
most of his attention to painting landscapes and people. Among the many 
major and minor works he produced in China, we might mention particularly 
“Ch’ang-an Chieh,” “Autumn Sky in Peking” (Plate III), “The Temple of 
Heaven,” and “The Forbidden City.” 

To Umehara’s atelier, which was located in the Peking Hotel, literally 
droves of great Chinese beauties came to pose. Japan at that time was threatened 
by the monster of militarism, but Umehara’s work during this period was light 
and joyful. Just to see it gave one the strength to go on living. 

In 1942 Umehara painted Mt. Fuji as seen from Lake Yamanaka. The 
composition of the painting was similar to that of Hokusai’s famed “Red Fuji,” 
which indicates that Umehara had not yet made up his mind just how to view 
the mountain. In 1943, however, signs of Japan’s defeat in the war led him to 
take refuge from Tokyo in Kona, a warm-springs town in Izu from which he 
could gaze upon Fuji every day, and there he resolved to paint the mountain 
until he had conquered it. Since it had always been a spiritual symbol to the 
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Sketch of a Nude 


1909, Académie Lanson. 
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Japanese, artists had usually approached it with a certain amount of sentimen- 
tality, and paintings, of it, save those of Hokusai, were ordinarily exceedingly 
commonplace. Umehara, however, was determined that the mountain would 
have to meet him on his own terms. In 1944 he was appointed professor 
together with Yasui Sétar6é in the Tokyo College of Art, but soon afterward, 
when he again abandoned Tokyo because of the war, he chose as his new 
residence the Ohito Hotel, which was convenient fo1 painting the mountain 

When the war ended in August, 1945, Umehara was living in the moun- 
tains of Izu. His studio in Azabu was fortunately saved from war damage, and 
he was able to return to it, but he still went back to the Ohito Hotel almost 
every winter to continue painting Fuji. His paintings were the first really new 
pictures of the mountain since Hokusai’s, and they revealed its beauty as never 
before. 
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In 1947 Umehara moved to the coast of Mito, in Izu, where he painted 
a new series on Mt. Fuji. The following year he was sixty, and Matsuzaka-ya, 
a department store in Tokyo, held a large retrospective exhibit of his and Yasui 
S§6tar6’s works over the previous forty years. The showing was not only a huge 
popular success, but a source of inspiration to the postwar Japanese. 

In September, 1952, Umehara and Yasui were both presented National 
Cultural Awards. Before that, in the spring of the same year, Umehara had 
attended the Venice Biennale as Japanese judge. He returned from this third 
European trip with sketches of Venice and Paris, but they were relatively minor, 
since he had been in Europe only a short time and had spent most of his time 
not painting, but visiting the museums and galleries which he had not seen for 
so long. He again met Georges Rouault, who is today the artist he admires 
most. 

After returning to Japan, Umehara again went in the winter to the Ohito 
Hotel to paint Fuji (Plate II), and in the following summer he moved to a 
studio he had built at Karuizawa to paint Mt. Asama. 

In the fall of 1955, while experimenting with ways to produce purer 
colors, he tried discarding his palette and brush and applying the pigment to 
the canvas direct from the tube. The results were startlingly beautiful. At the 
time, we jokingly called the new method “Tubism,” and the name stuck. Ume- 
hara also experimented with mineral pigments dissolved in polyvinyl, and he 
painted a number of works on Japanese paper with this material. These he 
called détrempes, which is the French word for tempera paintings. Umehara, 
incidentally, dislikes to classify paintings as “Japanese” and “Western.” Many 
paintings, he argues, are universal in significance, and it is a mistake to group 
them according to the materials from which they are made. 

He painted a number of pictures of flowers (Plate V) or fish with his 
Tubist method, and then between the fall of 1955 and January, 1956, he went 
to the Ohito Hotel and applied the method to Mt. Fuji. The result was a 
large painting which he displayed at the Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of the 
National Painting Society. The work is not only Umehara’s greatest master- 
piece in recent years, but one of the most outstanding achievements of modern 
Japanese art. The vivid colors, fresh from the tube, form beautiful tonal 
harmonies and powerful undulations, while skillful simplification produces an 
effect that is at once decorative and realistic. The beauty and strength of the 
mountain have been thoroughly absorbed into Umehara’s individual mode of 
aesthetic expression. 

The painting was greatly admired, and the Asahi Newspaper awarded it 
the 1956 Asahi Prize. This work was not only the successful outcome of Ume- 
hara’s long struggle to conquer Mt. Fuji, but also a sign of his ever-increasing 
vigor. In June, just after displaying the painting, Umehara set out on his 
fourth European tour, this time taking his wife with him. One of the main 
purposes of the trip was to give Mrs. Umehara a chance to see the West, but 
the artist also wanted to paint landscapes at Naples for a third time, and to 
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this end he took along quantities of Japanese mineral pigment and gold paint. 

The Umeharas went first to Rome, and then to Venice, Florence, and 
Naples. From Naples they went by way of the southern coast of France to 
Paris. Umehara was able again to see the wall paintings of Pompeii, the 
Etruscan remains, and the various large museums of Italy and France. He 
painted many works at Venice, Naples, and the Cape d’Antibes. From Paris 
he went to Cannes, where he settled down in a hotel and produced a large 
number of paintings both large and small (Plate IV). He had been fond of 
the scenery at Cannes since his second European tour. He says that once 
looking up at a beautiful evening sky there he thought to himself, “Nature 
is really too beautiful for words. Its beauty is limitless, and no matter how 
hard we painters try to approach it, we shall never succeed.” 

At Paris he met Rouault for the first time in four years, and in Cannes 
he saw Picasso, with whom he had been friendly during Picasso’s Montmartre 
period. Having seen the Spaniard again after an interval of forty years, Ume- 
hara said with admiration that neither his sculpture nor his painting nor his 
pottery showed the slightest signs of decline. 

Umehara and his wife returned to Tokyo in late December, 1956. The 
artist was in high spirits and had more than fifty paintings to show for his trip, 
including several oils as well as a number of colorful détrempes done on Japa- 
nese paper with mineral pigment and gold paint. Most of the works are fairly 
small, but in quality they often approach the Fuji masterpiece, and the collection 
as a whole is a veritable treasure. We might note in particular that in a 
number of these paintings, notably the sunny Venetian landscapes, Umehara 
used gold paint in the same fashion as an ordinary pigment. This is the first 
time a painter has employed this traditional Japanese material so freely and 
imaginatively. 

Umehara, though an Oriental by birth, was privileged to spend his 
youth in Paris and to study under the great Renoir. He proved himself able 
really to absorb not only the techniques of Occidental painting, but the fun- 
damentals of Western culture as well. Furthermore, he is fortunate in having 
lived as a child in an environment where, he was exposed to the colorful art .of 
the Momoyama Period and the works of Sétatsu and Ogata Kérin. The works 
he saw at the Kyoto museums before going to France were excellent specimens 
of classic Japanese art. To be sure, Umehara was trained by Renoir, but after- 
wards he created a new style of his own, in which the influence of his Japanese 
upbringing is visible. Training and influence aside, however, Umehara is a born 
painter, and his native talents have been polished and refined by his broad 
study of both Oriental and Occidental painting. 

It has been more than a century since oil painting was transmitted to 
Japan, but until recently Japanese painters working in this idiom were still 
important primarily as innovators. Because of climatic or topographical, or 
perhaps physiological differences, Western painting has rarely become part of 
the heart and soul of a Japanese artist. It has not, in other words, completely 
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taken root in Japanese life. At the same time, the native tradition has not 
met the needs of modern life. Artists employing it have all too often accepted 
it passively and made no attempt to transform it into a fresh living thing. Ume- 
hara, however, has succeeded in transplanting Western art to Japanese soil. His 
paintings have the strength of tradition behind them, but at the same time they 
are an integral part of modern Japanese life. 

Sétatsu and Tessai are often mentioned as the artists of whom Japan 
can be proudest, but Umehara’s recent work entitles him to a place alongside 
those two painters. Matisse once said that the charm of any painting lay in 
what he called simply “la vie.” For centuries Oriental art theorists have been 
saying essentially the same thing about ink monochromes, though the expression 
they used is ordinarily translated as “rhythmic vitality,” or something on that 
order. In other words, it is a traditional Oriental belief that a painting from 
which the sp‘rit of the artist is absent is not much of a painting, and this 
attitude alse uderlies the development of Oriental calligraphy, an art in which 
the spirit of the writer is far more important than the actual ideographs that 
he writes. ‘Ibe spiritual approach is, in a word, fundamental to Oriental ap- 
preciation of art, and in this respect Oriental art is more compatible with the 
Western art of today than with that of earlier times. Basically, the beauty of 
Umehara’s art is that his paintings reveal the vital force within his heart. 

As a person, Umehara is bold, but cautious. He has a sharp and some- 
times vicious tongue, but he is basically understanding and kind. He summed 
up his passion for art in the following words: “I put everything I have into 
my paintings, but I don’t try to put in things I don’t have.” 

Umehara at 68 is strong in body and mind. His passion for art shows 
no signs of dimming with age, and his work will no doubt continue to reach 
new heights. I consider it a great privilege to have lived during the same 
period, and I often feel like shouting to the rest of the world, “Behold this man!” 
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The Oak Mountain Song 


— Narayama-bushi-K6'— 
Fukazawa Shichird 


EYOND each mountain lies a mountain; go where one will, still there are 
mountains and nothing more. Here, among the mountains of Shinshi 
Province, there was a village, and on the outskirts of this village—known 

simply as “the next village”’—old Rin had her house. In front of the house 
stood the stump of a great zelkova tree, its upper surface flat and smooth as a 
board. To the children and passers-by who sat there it was a boon and a 
blessing, and for this reason Rin’s house was always known to the villagers as 
“the Stump.” 

Fifty years had passed since Rin had first come to the village as a bride. 
Here, the village she had come from was itself referred to as “the next village,” 
since neither had real names of their own. Despite this way of referring to each 
other, the two were in reality on opposite sides of a chain of hills. 

Rin was 69 this year; her husband had died twenty years before. The 
wife of her only son, Tatsuhei, had killed herself by falling into a valley while 
chestnut-gathering the previous year. Looking after her four grand-children 
was a worry for Rin, but even more worrying was the question of a second wife 
for her son, for neither here nor in the next village was any suitable widow to 
be found. 

One day, old Rin at last heard the two things she had been waiting for. 
First, in the morning, she heard someone singing the festival song as he passed 
by on his way to the hills behind the village: 


The Oak Mountain Festival 
Three times has come and gone, 





1. First published in Chad Koron, November, 1956. 
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And the chestnut that we planted 
Is flow’ring in the sun. 


It was the song that the villagers sang as they performed their dance at 
the Bon Festival. The time was ripe for singing it, but no-one had so far 
done so this year, and Rin had been fretting. 


If three years passed—the song meant—one was three years older. In 
the village, everybody went on the pilgrimage to the Oak Mountain when he 
was seventy, so the song also served as a warning to old folk that that year was 
approaching. 

Rin listened, straining to catch the song as it faded into the distance. 
She stole a glance at her son Tatsuhei, who was by her side. His head was 
strained forward as if he, too, were following the voice as it went. His wide- 
open eyes, however, had an unusual gleam. It was he who was to accompany 
her on her pilgrimage to the Oak Mountain; she realised now from the look in 
his eyes that he too had been worrying about it, and a lump rose in her throat. 
He was a kind-hearted fellow, her son. 


Then, later, a messenger came to say that there was a new widow in 
the next village. She was 45, the same age as Tatsuhei, and her husband's 
funeral had taken place only two days before. The messenger came ostensibly 
only to convey this news, but before he left everything had been settled, even 
the day when the new wife should come. Tatsuhei was out in the hills at the 
time, but it was not really a solitary decision of old Rin’s: the mere recital 
of his news by the messenger had in itself settled the matter. All that remained 
now was to tell Tatsuhei when he came home. Every family in the village 
settled marriage and other such questions in a similar simple fashion. Two 
people who suited each other’s tastes talked it over and settled the matter just 
as they wished. There was no wedding ceremony or other such formality, and 
the woman in question merely came to live in the house. Even though there 
was a go-between, his task was over once he had seen that the ages matched. 
After that, the wife-to-be would visit the house on some pretext; the visit would 
become permanent, and by imperceptible stages she would be absorbed into 
the family. The village observed both the Bon Festival and the New Year, 
but these festivals meant merely that no-one worked, for there was nowhere 
special to go. It was only at the Oak Mountain Festival that the villagers had 
any special feast; at other times, everything was done in the simplest fashion. 

Rin gazed in the direction the messenger had taken. He had been sent 
from Rin’s former home, he had said, but he was probably a near relative of the 
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woman. They must have been terribly worried about her future, she thought, 
for him to come to make the arrangements less than three days after her 
husband’s death. But then, for Rin’s own family too it was a case of the 
sooner the better. Next year would be her seventieth, and time for her to 
make the pilgrimage to the Oak Mountain. She had been frantic lest, when 
the time came, no bride should have yet been found. Now, however, a person 
of suitable age had been found just in time, and by-and-by she would be coming 
over the hill with her father or some other older person. Rin felt a burden 
lifted from her shoulders. Now, she thought, the most difficult question had 
been solved—not so much because, in her imagination, she saw a new bride 
coming as because it meant another woman in the family. Her oldest grandson, 
Kesakichi, was sixteen; then came two more boys and lastly a girl, who was 
only three. Tatsuhei had seemed recently to have given up hope of finding 
another wife, and had taken to moping. Whatever he did, he seemed to lack 
vitality. Rin and the other villagers had all noticed it, but now, she thought, 
he would certainly regain his old spirits. Even she herself felt more sprightly 
at the prospect. 

That evening, when Tatsuhei came back from the hills and seated him- 
self on the stump, Rin yelled at his back from inside the house: 

“Hey! You've got a new wife coming from the next village! Her husband 
only died the day before yesterday, but she’s coming as soon as the forty-ninth 
day’s over.” Her voice was triumphant, almost bragging. Tatsuhei looked 
round. ¢ 


“Coming, is she? From the next village, eh? How old did they say 
she was?” Rin rushed out of the house to his side. “She’s called Tama, and 
she’s forty-five, same as you!” 

Tatsuhei laughed. “You mean we don’t have to worry about that side 
of things, eh?” 

Perhaps he was embarrassed, but he seemed nevertheless to share Rin’s 
pleasure at the news. The intuition of the old made her sense that he had 
something else on his mind other than his new bride, but she was too full of 
her own joy to give it any thought. 


On the Oak Mountain there dwelt a ged. None doubted it, for all who 
had been there had seen him. Since the god, thus, actually existed, more care 
was lavished on his festival than on any other such event—so much so that, 
when the word festival was mentioned, it was of the Oak Mountain Festival 
and no other that people thought. It was held, moreover, right next to the 
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Buddhist Bon Festival, so that its songs and the Bon songs had become inextri- 
cably confused. 

The Bon Festival was from the thirteenth to the sixteenth day of the 
seventh month of the lunar calendar, and the Oak Mountain Festival was held 
on the evening of the day before. For festival foods there were the products 
of early autumn—mountain chestnuts, mountain grapes, mushrooms and nuts, 
as well as polished rice, the most precious thing of all in the village; and they 
would make raw rice-wine, and feast throughout the night. Rice crops were 
poor in the cold mountain air of the village, and level land non-existent; the 
villagers, therefore, lived chiefly on millet and maize, which gave better yields, 
and rice was eaten only at the Oak Mountain Festival or by those who were 
desperately ill. There was a song—a warning against extravagance—that was 
sung to one of the Bon dances: 


It was only a cold or a fever, 

Three days and no more in his bed. 
But father’s a shameless old devil— 
“Cook me some rice,” he said. 


The father in the song, who had eaten rice when he was only slightly 
ill, was sneered at as the typical wastrel or fool. The song was also used as a 
kind of saying in many other cases. When a son was lazy, his brother or his 
father would sing it in his hearing as a kind of warning to him to mend his 
ways: 


It was only a cold or a fever, 
Three days and no more in his bed. 
But brother’s a shameless young devil— 


“Cook me some rice,’ he said. 


“Look at him,” it said, “he does nothing but loaf around all day. He's 
just the kind of good-for-nothing you’d expect to ask for rice.” The song was 
even used to disobedient children, or to children who tried to give their parents 
advice. 

There was only one song for the Oak Mountain Festival proper, the song 
that Rin had heard outside her house, but the villagers had composed parodies 
on it, so that now there were many different versions. 

Rin’s house, on the very edge of the village, was passed daily by almost 
all those who went to the hills to work. It was a month now to the Oak Moun- 
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tain Festival, and she heard all the songs which, now that the first had been 
sung, were brought out one after the other. 


Old Tori at the Salt House, 
She had some luck, you know, 


they sang, 
She went up to the Mountain— 
And what did it do but snow! 


If snow fell on the day one went to the Mountain, one was lucky: so it 
was always said. There was no-one called Tori at the Salt House now, but 
generations ago there had been a real person of that name, and snow had 
fallen on the day she went. In this way, she had become the classic example 
of the lucky person, her name cherished in song. In winter, snow was not 
uncommon even in the village, while the highest mountain tops were always 
clothed in white. In old Tori’s case, however, snow had not fallen until the 
moment of her arrival on the Oak Mountain. One was unlucky if snow fell 
as one was on the way, but this was ideal. 

The song held another meaning also: where possible, one should choose 
the winter for making the pilgrimage. Following its suggestion, those who 
went to the Mountain always chose a time when snow seemed likely to fall. 
If the ground was snow-covered, it was impossible to reach the Oak Mountain 
where dwelt the god, for it was far from the village, separated from it by 
seven valleys and three ponds. Yet, even though the path were free of snow, 
one was not accounted lucky unless snow fell when one arrived. The song, 
thus, was careful in its directions to place considerable limitations on the time 
for going: go, it said, just before snow falls. 

Rin had long since been anticipating the day when she would go on her 
pilgrimage to the Mountain. She had, first, to put by the rice-wine necessary 
for entertaining the guests before she went. Then there was the straw mat for 
her to sit on when she got there—this she had made three whole years before. 
To find a new wife for Tatsuhei had also been a necessary part of her prepara- 
tions. Now, however, they were all seen to—the wine, the mat and the wife 
—and there was only one thing more for her to do. 

Taking care that no-one should see her, she grasped a piece of flint. 
Then, opening her mouth, she struck at her upper and lower front teeth with 
all her might. Each blow reverberated excruciatingly throughout her skull, 
but she was carried on by the hope that if she persevered she might, some day, 
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break some of her teeth. This day she so longed for that, by now, the pain 
seemed to her almost pleasant. 

Old as she was, her teeth were still strong. They had been her pride 
ever since her youth, and no dried corn was so hard that they could not crunch 
their way through it. However old she grew, though, not one of them came 
out, and Rin had come in the end to feel ashamed of them. Whereas her son 
Tatsuhei had lost a considerable number of his, Rin’s close rows of teeth pro- 
claimed that nothing edible could defeat them. It was generally believed that 
she could eat anything that was set before her, and this, in a village where food 
was sO scarce, was a source of shame to Rin. 

“With teeth like that, I should think you can manage anything, can’t 
you? Even pine cones and farting beans—down they all go, eh?” 

The villagers would often talk to her like this. It was not just a friendly 
joke. They were jeering at her—that was certain. “Farting beans” were a 
special kind of bean, tasteless and hard as pebbles. Whoever ate them would 
break wind constantly, and on such occasions people would say, “Ah, you've 
been eating farting beans.” But at other times they would use the proper 
name, so that Rin knew they were poking fun at her, for she never farted when 
others were about. She knew it, for countless people had said the same kind 
of thing. It was only natural, she would think, that people should jeer when 
she was so old—old enough, indeed, to go to the Mountain—and still had such 
strong teeth. 

Even Kesakichi, her own grandson, would tease her maliciously—‘“You’ve 
got thirty-three teeth, haven’t you Granny?” And she would put a finger in 
her mouth and count them, but she only had twenty-eight, top and bottom 
together. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” she would retort, “I’ve only got twenty-eight.” 
When she did so, however, he would become abusive. “Go along with you,” 
he would say, “it’s just that you can’t count over twenty-eight. You’ve got more 
than that!” 

He liked to say that she had thirty-three teeth. At last year’s dancing 
at the Festival of the Dead he had had everybody helpless with laughter by 
singing— 


In the kitchen my old Granny 

Sat in the corner, there sat she 

Counting her devil’s teeth—not one missing. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-three! 
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This was an adaptation by Kesakichi himself of the village’s most ribald 
song. He had merely substituted “granny” and “teeth” for the original words 
and thereby earned himself great applause, so that now he felt obliged to 
maintain the fiction. What was more, it had already become common gossip 
that old Rin had thirty-three teeth. 

When Rin had first come there as a bride, she had been known as the 
most handsome woman in the village. Even after her husband died, she had 
never—as was common with other widows—had unpleasant rumours circulated 
about her, nor had people interfered in her affairs. She had never thought, 
then, that one day she would be disgraced by such a thing as her teeth. What- 
ever else happened, she felt, she must somehow get rid of those teeth before 
she went on her pilgrimage to the Mountain. When she went, and she climbed 
onto the board on Tatsuhei’s back, she wanted to present a perfect picture of 
toothless old age. Thus it was that, when none were about, she would strike 
at her teeth with the flint, trying to break them. 

The house next to Rin’s was known as the Money House. There was 
no need for money in the village, and no-one possessed any, but someone from 
the house had once been to the province of Echigo and brought back a coin 
with him, from which time it had always been known by that name. The old 
father of the family was called Mata, and this year he was 70. Since he was 
Rin’s neighbour and of almost the same age, the two had long been cronies. 
Whereas Rin, however, had for years since been mindful that she was going 
to the Mountain, at the Money House—the greatest misers in the village—they 
seemed to grudge even the expense of the rice-wine for the day he went, and 
had made no preparations whatsoever. It had been rumoured that he would 
go sometime before the spring of that year, but summer had come and he had 
still not gone. Now, it seemed, he would go the coming winter, but it was 
suggested behind his back that they would probably sneak him off without 
telling anybody. Rin, however, saw what was the real trouble: old Mata him- 
self—ill-fated wretch that he was—did not want to go to the Mountain. And 
she despised him in her heart. She, Rin, meant to go as soon as the new year 
came and she was seventy. 

The house next to old Mata’s was known as the Burnt Pine, for the great 
pine tree behind the house had once been struck by lightning and its withered 
trunk still stood there, gray and lifeless like a rock. Next to the Burnt Pine 
stood the Rain House. To the southeast of the village was a mountain known 
as Southeast Mountain. Someone from this house had long ago found a two- 
headed snake there and killed it, and since that time, it was said, rain fell 
whenever any member of the household went to the Southeast Mountain. The 
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next house was known by the elm tree, celebrated in song, that stood by it. 
There were twenty-two houses in all in the village, but none had a tree as large 
as this one. 


Old Gin lives by the elm tree, 
But she’s a dirty sow, 
the song ran, 
Her sons, and then her grandsons— 
She’s got a rat-child now! 


When Rin had first come as a bride the old woman called Gin had still 
been alive, a foolish woman whose notoriety was still remembered in this song. 
The word “rat-child” meant a great-grandchild, and referred to families which, 
like rats, were very proliferous. In the village food was scarce—so terribly 
scarce that a person’s living to see his or her great-grandchild was sneered at, 
for it was a sign that excessive fecundity or early maturity had continued for 
three generations. Old Gin had borne children, reared grandchildren and had 
lived to hold a great-grandchild in her arms, and had been despised as a woman 
who had produced none but lustful sons and grandsons. 


The seventh month came, and the whole village had an air of restless 
anticipation. The festival, though it lasted for one short day, was the only 
one in the whole year, so that a festive atmosphere prevailed right from the 
beginning of the month. 

At last, the eve of the festival arrived. Tatsuhei was busy with a host 
of different things. He rushed hither and thither alone and unaided, for even 
Kesakichi, affected by the general excitement, had gone off and was not to be 
found. 

As Tatsuhei was passing the Rain House, he heard the master of the 
house singing the song about the devil’s teeth: 


In the Kitchen Old Rin at the Stump 

Sat in the corner, there sat she 

Counting her devil’s teeth—not one missing. 
Thirty, thirty, thirty-three. 
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This year it was being sung with its own accredited name—“Old Rin 
at the Stump.” Tatsuhei who, alone with Rin, had not heard it the year 
before, flew into a rage. He rushed unceremoniously into the house. The 
master of the house happened to be in the unfloored space just within the 
entrance, so Tatsuhei plumped himself down resolutely on the bare earth. 

“You just come to my house!” he cried angrily. “You can count for 
yourself just how many teeth the old lady’s got!” His bearing was all the 
more terrifying in view of his normal reticence. 

“Hey, I didn’t mean it like that,” the other muttered, panic-stricken. “I 
was only singing the song your son Kesakichi sang. You don’t need to talk 
like that, you know.” 

This was the first time Tatsuhei had heard of the song’s origin. Now, 
however, he remembered Kesakichi’s unpleasant persistence in asking Rin about 
her teeth, and he understood. Even Kesakichi had never dared to sing the 
song in front of Tatsuhei and Rin. 

He rushed out of the house without another word. Seizing a great thick 
stick that had fallen by the wayside, he set off round the village in search of 
the delinquent Kesakichi. 

Kesakichi was with a small group of children at the side of the House 
by the pond, singing yet another version of the festival song. 


The festival of the Mountain, 
It comes but once a year.... 


They were screened from view by a close-growing row of trees that 
formed a kind of hedge, but Kesakichi’s voice, mingled with the rest, betrayed 
his presence. 


A towel about our foreheads, 

We'll eat and drink good cheer. 

* Tatsuhei 
cried, brandishing his cudgel. “That's the kind of thing you say, is it, after 


“So you think your grandmother’s got devil’s teeth, do you?’ 


all those years she looked after you?” Dancing with rage, he brought the stick 
whistling down. Kesakichi dodged nimbly out of the way, and the stick struck 
a rock by his side. Tatsuhei’s hand smarted with the force of the impact. 
Kesakichi had fled and now stood watching him nonchalantly from a safe 
distance. 


“You little devil!” Tatsuhei bawled at him, “No food for you!” This 
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last phrase was often used in the village. Offenders were, in fact, sometimes 
punished by being refused food, but frequently the phrase was used as a simple 
term of abuse. 

The time for the evening meal came round. Just as the family had 
seated themselves round the table, Kesakichi came in and took his place with 
the rest. He glanced at Tatsuhei’s face. It was placid, almost dejected, and 
all signs of anger were gone. Tatsuhei had the strongest objection to mention- 
ing the devil's teeth song before Rin; from her at least he wished to keep its 
existence a secret. His one hope was that Kesakichi would not mention what 
had happened. 

Kesakichi was emboldened by this. It was not himself, he thought, but 
his father who was at fault, to get so angry over a little thing like that song. 
If his father hated it all that much, he'd really let him hear it properly next 
time something cropped up! An idea occurred to him. Yes, he thought, his 
spirits rising, the very thing! Kesakichi was bitterly opposed to the idea of 
his father’s new bride, whc was due to arrive soon. 

They helped themselves and began to eat. In truth, it was gulping 
rather than eating, for the meal consisted only of broth with a few maize 
dumplings and vegetables floating in it. Old Rin was occupied with her own 
thoughts. It was a bit soon, but something had been telling her that the new 
bride from the next village would come in time for the festival. Rin had 
thought she might come that day, but, since she had not, it would be tomorrow 
perhaps. She had better forewarn the others. 

“Tomorrow she'll probably be coming from the next village,” she declared 
suddenly, in the tone of one who brings glad tidings. 

“It’s not a month yet,” said Tatsuhei, “but the sooner she comes the 
sooner she can help you with the meals.” He seemed to share her pleasure. 

“Wait a bit!” Kesakichi cried, raising ‘his hand. As if forbidding Tatsu- 
hei to speak, he turned to Rin. “We don’t need anybody from the next village!” 
he shouted. Then, turning to Tatsuhei, “I’m getting married myself,” he 
continued, as if ready for a quarrel, “so we don’t want any second wives!” He 
turned to Rin again. “If it’s too much trouble to cook the meals, I'll get my 
wife to do it, so shut up!” Astounded and angry, Rin flung the chopsticks she 
was holding full in Kesakichi’s face. “Fool!” she cried. “No food for you!” 
Her second grandson, who was thirteen, chimed in as if to back her up. 
“He’s marrying Matsu, from the house by the pond,” he said. He would teach 
Kesakichi a lesson by exposing him in front of all the others, he thought, for 
he knew that Kesakichi was on good terms with Matsu. Kesakichi struck him 
a resounding blow in the face with the flat of his hand. “You shut up, you 
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fool!” he cried, glaring angrily at his brother. 

Tatsuhei also was astounded, but by now he was past speech. Marriages 
in the village were made comparatively late in life, and almost never did a 
boy under twenty take a bride. He was completely taken aback, moreover, 
by his son’s courage in opposing his own remarriage. Among the many versions 
of the festival song, there was one recommending late marriage: 


Though you're over thirty, 
To worry there’s no need. 
Another in the family, 
Another mouth to feed. 


For this reason, neither he nor Rin had so far dreamt of Kesakichi''s 
marrying. The brooklet that ran through the village widened halfway to form 
a kind of pond, and by the pond there was a house. Matsu was a daughter of 
the family that lived there, and Rin knew her well. Though Rin had flown 
into a momentary rage with Kesakichi, her anger soon deserted her. She was 
old, and her outburst must have seemed no more than the pettiness of obtuse 
old age. Matsu was a fully-grown woman, and Kesakichi, she realised, was him- 
self a child no longer. She had been shocked at being spoken to like that, 
but now she began to feel ashamed of her lack of perception in the past. She 
looked up, but Kesakichi had already left the table and gone off. 


The next day was the day of the festival. The village children had 
already gone to the site of the festivities, their bellies full of good white rice. 
In the centre of the village there was a flat open space where everything took 
place, and though the festival proper was held at night, the children were 
gathered there right from the morning on. Here, the villagers performed their 
festival dance. Though honoured with the name of dance, in reality it consisted 
of no more than walking round in a circle singing and beating together wooden 
clappers—a perambulating song rather than a dance. 

Tatsuhei, too, had gone off to visit a friend, and old Rin was left alone 
in the house. About noon, she noticed a woman sitting on the stump before 
the house, her back towards Rin. By her side there lay a bulky bundle, and 
she seemed to be waiting for somebody. Perhaps, Rin thought at first, it was 
the new wife from the next village? But, if it had been, she would surely have 
come into the house. No, she must just be resting, on her way from the next 
village to visit someone for the festival....But then, surely no ordinary visitor 
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would carry such a fat bundle? 
went out. 


Unable to restrain herself any longer, Rin 
“I've never met you before,” she said. “Have you come for the festival?” 

“This’ll be Tatsuhei’s house, won't it?” the woman asked unceremonious- 
ly in reply. 

“You've come from the next village, haven’t you? You must be Tama!” 

“That's right,” she replied. “We've got a festival over at my place too, 
but they all told me I ought to come here for the festival, so here I am.” 

“Well, now!” said Rin, tugging at the sleeve of the other’s kimono. 
“Come on in, won’t you?” 

Indoors, she rushed round in a transport of delight, hastily setting a 
small table before Tama and arranging on it the special festival food. 

“Now you help yourself,” she said, “I’m just going to fetch Tatsuhei.” 

“They told me I'd do better to eat the festival meal here than at home, 
so I came without having any breakfast.” 

“Well eat up, then,” Rin urged her, “you don’t have to stand on 
ceremony.” ‘Tama needn't have said that, she thought. She’d been expecting 
her the day before, so even if she’d said she’d had breakfast before she came, 
they'd have given her something to eat straightaway. 

Tama, her mouth full, began to talk. “They kept telling me you were 
a nice old lady, you know, and I ought to come as soon as possible,” she said. 
She continued to eat with every sign of enjoyment, while old Rin gazed at her 
happily. 

“It was my elder brother who came the other day,” Tama continued, 
“and he praised you so much I wanted to come soon myself.” 

Rin edged up towards Tama. This was a straightforward kind of girl, 
so what she said was not just flattery. “You ought to have come sooner,” she 
said. “I thought you were coming yesterday.” Again she made a move towards 
Tama, but realised in time that if she got too near her healthy teeth would be 
visible. She hastily covered her mouth with her hand and pulled her chin in. 
“What were you sitting out there on the stump for?” she asked. “You ought 
to have come straight in.” 

Tama grinned. “I felt a bit awkward, coming by myself. My brother 
said he’d bring me, but he got drunk last night on the festival wine... .Ever 
since last night he’s been telling me nothing but how nice you are and how 
I ought to come soon.” 

All the praise she was getting went to Rin’s head like wine. She preferred 
this new wife to the old one, she thought. “By yourself?” she exclaimed. “If 
I'd known, I'd have come and fetched you.” 
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“Yes, you ought to have come. Then I could have carried you home 
on my back.” 





Yes, Rin thought, this woman really would have carried her, right over 
the hills from the next village. And she began to regret that she had not 
thought of going to fetch her. She could still manage one hill at least without 
being carried, she told herself, but, even so, her heart went out to Tama for 
even thinking of carrying her right over from the next village. There was 
something she must talk to Tama about as soon as possible—that she was doing 
the pilgrimage to the Oak Mountain at the beginning of next year. When 
her brother had come with the message, it was that she had spoken of before 
anything else. 

Suddenly she noticed that Tama had her hand behind her back and was 
patting it vigorously. Some food, it appeared, had got stuck on its way down. 
Rin went round behind Tama and patted her back for her. Should she tell 
her, Rin wondered, to eat more slowly? Or would it make her seem miserly? 
Perhaps if she said nothing but went to find Tatsuhei, leaving Tama alone, 
she would take her time more. 

She continued patting Tama’s back. “I’m going to the Mountain as 
soon as the new year comes, you know,” she said, and stopped patting. 

Tama made no reply for a moment. Then she said, “You're not, are 
you? My brother said something about it, but he said to tell you not to be 
in too much of a hurry.” 

“Nonsense! The sooner you go, the better the God of the Mountain 
thinks of you.” 

There was one other thing Rin wanted to tell Tama without delay. She 
took a dish from the centre of the table and put it before Tama. It was piled 
high with cooked dried trout. 

“Do you see these trout?” she said, “I caught them all myself!” 

Dried trout, the king of river fish, were the most highly prized fish of 
all there in the mountains. Tama gasped, her face incredulous. “You mean, 
you know how to catch them?” she asked. 

“That's right! Tatsuhei and Kesakichi and the rest of them—they’re no 
good at all. There’s nobody in all the village can catch them like me.” The 
secret of how to catch trout was the one ability of which Rin was proud, and 
she intended to tell it to Tama before she went to the Mountain. “I know 


where they hide out, you know,” she said, her eyes sparkling. “It’s a secret. 


You go there at night—I'll tell you where later—and shove your hand in the 
hole, and you can’t miss them. But you mustn’t tell anybody, mind you!” She 
almost thrust the plate of fish at Tama. “You eat them all,” she added, “it’s 
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all right—we’ve still got masses of them already dried.” She got up. “Now 
I'm going to fetch Tatsuhei, so you help yourself.” 

So saying, she went out through the back of the house and entered the 
shed. She was happy; she had been told she was a nice person, so now she 
summoned more courage and strength than she had ever known before. Shut- 
ting her eyes, she dashed her teeth against the corner of the stone mortar. Her 
mouth grew numb, no longer her own. Then, a sweetish warmth filled her 
mouth, and it seemed that teeth came tumbling into it, filling it. Her hand 
clasped to her mouth to stop the blood that was spilling out, she went to the 
brooklet and rinsed her mouth. Only two broken teeth fell out before her 
disappointed gaze. Then she found, however, that because they were the two 
front upper teeth, her mouth looked as though it were empty, and she felt 
satisfied. 

Just at that moment Kesakichi, hopelessly drunk on raw rice-wine, was 
singing the devil’s teeth song at the festival. 

Still the blood was gushing out as though from some spring inside her 
mouth. Impatiently, she scooped up water from the brook with her hands 
and rinsed her mouth again, but it would not stop. Even so, two teeth were 
out: she had done it, and she was happy. The flint had helped, after all. 
Bending down till she was almost thrusting her face in the brook, she drew 
in water and spat it out, drew in and spat out until finally the blood stopped. 
Her mouth still smarted a little, but Rin did not care. She suddenly felt she 
must show Tama how bad her teeth were, and retraced her steps into the 
house. Tama was still eating. Rin sat in front of her and said, “Take your 
time and eat plenty. I’m going to fetch Tatsuhei in just a moment.” She 
paused. “I’m going to the Mountain, you know. Teeth bad, you know.” 

She pulled her lower lip over her lower teeth, thrusting her face forward 
so as to show off her top teeth. Her heart was dancing within her: now every- 
thing, everything was settled! She left the house and walked towards the site 
of the festival, determined to show her new lack of teeth to the villagers on 
her way to find Tatsuhei. Now, she felt as she walked, she need be ashamed 
before nobody. 

As Rin, her mouth agape, put in her appearance at the festival, Kesakichi 
was beating time to the song about her devil’s teeth. The blood that had once 
stopped had started to trickle again from her mouth. Rin was so preoccupied 
with the excuse her search for Tatsuhei gave her to show off her broken teeth 
that she paid no heed to what song they were singing. 

The villagers gathered for the festival, adults and children alike, took 
one look at Rin’s mouth and fled with cries of alarm. Her face was, indeed, 
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a cause for fear. On seeing their expressions, she had closed her open mouth 
and held her lower lip in over her teeth so as to show only the gap. At the 
same time, she had thrust her chin forward as if to invite attention, the blood 
streaming down it the while. Not realising what was wrong when they had 
all fled at the sight, she stood where she was and chuckled after them in what 
she supposed was an amiable manner. 

Old Rin’s breaking her teeth had the reverse effect from that intended. 
Even after the festival was over, she was still a topic of conversation. “The 
old devil woman at the Stump,” she was called behind her back, and little 
children came to believe she really was a devil. “Once she gets her teeth in 
you she won't let go,” they were told, or “she'll eat you!” When they cried, 
the phrase “I'll take you to old Rin’s,” was sometimes used to dry their tears. 
Some children, if they bumped into Rin in the dusk, would actually run away 
with cries of terror. Rin came, thus, to know the song, and was soon perfectly 
aware of her nickname also. 


The Oak Mountain festival was over, and soon the leaves were dancing 
in the wind. Already the coldest days were like winter. Despite his new bride, 
Tatsuhei continued as ever to mope. 

Less than a month after Tama’s arrival, there was another addition to 
the women in the family. One day, Matsu, from the House by the Pond, was 
seen sitting on the stump. At the midday meal, she came and sat with the 
family at table and ate their food. She sat at Kesakichi’s side, but said nothing. 
Her face as she ate was blissful, as though eating were the greatest pleasure 
in the world. Her appetite was excellent. At the evening meal, they sat side 
by side again. This time, they joked and dallied with each other, Matsu 
actually poking at Kesakichi’s cheek with her chopsticks. Neither Rin nor 
Tatsuhei and his wife were particularly outraged, but Rin cursed herself for 
not realising before that Kesakichi was grown-up enough for this. That night, 
Matsu crept in with Kesakichi between the quilts. At midday, Rin’s eyes had 
dwelt sharply on Matsu’s belly: all was not normal, she perceived, by a good 
five months. Would it be at the New Year? Or perhaps even before the old 
year was out? She alone was anxious. If Matsu had a baby, it would mean 
Rin’s seeing a rat-child. 

The next day, after breakfast, Matsu again went and sat on the stump. 
At midday, she came into the house and had a meal, then went once more to 
sit on the stump. Towards evening, Tama called out to her—“Matsu, go ais, 
light the fire under the stove, will you?” Matsu was bad at lighting fires, a; » 
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in no time the house was full of smoke. The little girl, the baby of the family, 
set up a wail. Both Tama and Rin fled out to the stump and were soon joined 
by the fire-lighter herself, who rubbed at her eyes as she came out. 

Tama laughed. “You may not lack anything when it comes to that, but 
you're still only half a woman at lighting fires!” 

Braving the smoke, Rin went in to the stove, poured water on the fire 
to extinguish it, then remade and lit it. This time, it burnt up well. She 
flung the remaining firewood, now dripping, outside. “What were you up to, 
putting this kind of wood in?” she asked. “You can’t use this! Don’t you 
know, they say your eyes are bad for three years if you try to burn this!” Then 
she added, in a whisper, “Eyes don’t matter much with us old folks, but it 
wouldn’t do for girls like you, would it now?” 

“Oh well, Matsu,” said Tama, “since you can’t light fires, you’d better 
look after the baby.” She put the baby girl, still crying because of the smoke, 
on Matsu’s back. Rocking her shoulders backwards and forwards much too 
violently, Matsu began to sing it a song— 

Washaway, washaway, washaway, wash... . 

Rin and Tama were scandalised. This song was sung only on two special 
occasions—either as a lullaby, or by the companion on a pilgrimage to the 
Mountain. If however, one sung the “washaway, washaway” when it was 
intended as a lullaby, people said it was the “deaf lullaby,” or sometimes the 
“devil lullaby.” 


Washaway, washaway, washaway, wash, 
Matsu sang, 
I nurse the child and ponder: 
Who calls this sweet, he lies— 
My shoulders, they are aching, 
Behind, the baby cries. 


Washaway, washaway, washaway, wash. 


Each time she sang the “washaway” she would rock her shoulders. She 
rocked them violently, however, so as to shake the baby into silence, and at 
the same time sang in a voice loud enough to drown its cries. The child, 
scarcely able to keep its mouth open, was not so much rocked as bullied. So 
violent was her rocking that the unfortunate baby was thrown with a thud 
first against her right shoulder, then against her left. The “deaf lullaby” was 
wed only on pilgrimages to the Oak Mountain. Sometimes it happened that 
« Jerson without a proper background or a person with an evil destiny would 
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not want to go and would weep, and on such occasions the companion would 
sing this song. Matsu, who did not know, sang only “washaway, washaway,” 
but the real last line to the song consisted of the words “wash away all sins,” 
twice repeated; it was a Buddhist phrase, an injunction to the pilgrim to shake 
off all evil karma by purifying his body and soul. Properly speaking, the song 
sung at the Festival of the Dead and the “deaf lullaby” had different melodies, 
but they were often sung to the same tune. Both alike were connected with 
the Oak Mountain. 

Matsu went on singing as she rocked. The cries of the child on her 
back redoubled in fury, so she rocked it still more violently and sang another 
verse: 


Washaway, washaway, washaway, wash, 
Cry away, then stupid brat, 
Pll give you something nice! 
Cry then, I cannot hear you 
With ears as cold as ice. 
Washaway, washaway, washaway, wash. 


To “give something nice” meant, in this “deaf lullaby,” to give the child 
on one’s back a pinch. Never in all her long life had Rin sung this “deaf 
lullaby” to any child on her back, yet Matsu, who had only come to their house 
the day before, was already singing this song. Both she and Tama were ap- 
palled at the callousness thus revealed. 

The child’s cries grew even louder. Tama, unable to stand by any 
longer, ran up and took it in her arms, but still the frantic wails would not 
cease. Struck with a sudden suspicion, she carried the baby to Rin, and lifted 
up its clothes, There, on the buttocks, were four bruises where it had been 
pinched. They gazed at each other speechless. 

From the day of Matsu’s arrival Kesakichi grew more docile. He gave 
up insulting Rin and the tone of his conversation changed. At meal-times 
he would often turn to old Rin and ask: 

“When are you going to the Mountain, Granny?” 

“As soon as the new year comes,” she would reply. He asked her so 
often that in the end she would smile wryly each time the question came. 

“Better early than late, better early,” he would say in a rapid voice. 
And each time Tama would counter, in the same tone as Kesakichi, “Better 
late than early, better late,” and collapse in laughter. It amused them, the way 


she came back so quickly with the same rapid way of speaking as Kesakichi, 
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and even old Rin would join in the laughter. 

Now that there were two more women in the house, Rin found herself 
with time on her hands. She was a sturdy worker, and to be idle made her 
feel dissatisfied, almost lonely. Even Matsu proved sometimes to be of some 
use. However, though chafing occasionally at her inaction, Rin had a goal 
before her—her pilgrimage to the Oak Mountain. All her time was spent in 
picturing that day in her mind. They might call her the old devil woman, but, 
when she went to the Mountain, she’d show them how different she was from 
people like old Mata! When she went, there'd be a feast as good as at the 
festival itself. Rice, mushrooms, dried trout—she’d put them all by, as much 
as they could eat. The raw rice-wine for the village folk she’d had to make a 
bit weaker, it was true, but there was close on four gallons of it, and nobody, 
she was sure, knew of its existence. The day after she’d gone, they'd pounce 
on the food with delight and eat it with relish. Then they'd shake their heads 
in wonder and say, “Who'd have thought old Granny would have done all this!” 
And all the while she’d be up there on the Mountain, sitting, pure in mind, 
on her new straw mat. 


A strong wind, blowing all day, had raged on throughout the night. 
At dawn, Rin was awakened by a strange cry outside which she recognised at 
once. 

“You'll pay to the Mountain God!” 

A clamour arose as the villagers in every house took up the cry. She 
crawled out from between the quilts and tumbled out of doors. Despite her 
years, she seized a stick in her hand. Tama came out round the side of the 


house, the youngest child strapped firmly to her back; she too was already carry- 
ing a stout cudgel. 


“Where is it?” Rin shouted. 

Tama, her face deathly white, went running off without replying. The 
matter, her manner seemed to say, was too urgent for talk. All the other 
members of the family had already rushed off. 

The thief was the husband at the Rain House. He had crept into his 
neighbour’s house, the Burnt Pine, and made to steal a straw sack full of beans. 
His neighbour had caught him in the act, and he had been given a sound 
thrashing by every member of the family. 

The ultimate crime in the village was to steal food, and any offender 
was made to “pay to the Mountain God”—the village’s severest punishment. 
In this, all the food in the criminal’s house was taken and shared out among 
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the other villagers. All those who wanted a share must go armed for the fray. 
They must rush to the scene as quickly as possible, for the bandit might resist, 
and then there would be a fight. Since their intention in going was to fight, 
they must, without fail, go barefooted. If they did not, they themselves would 
be thrashed. Not only the criminal, but those who rushed to the spot also 
were themselves desperate for their skins, so deeply was the seriousness of 
having one’s food taken imprinted on their consciousness. 

The thief was already incapable of moving a limb. The Rain House 
family, as custom dictated, were seated by him on the ground, helpless to do 
anything but weep loudly. The next stage was what was called the “house- 
searching.” The most husky men of the village tore through the criminal’s 
house, throwing out in front everything edible they could find. The villagers 
gazed in wide-eyed astonishment at what was thus revealed. From beneath 
the raised wooden floor of the house issued a seemingly endless stream of sweet 
potatoes, till they formed a pile two yards square. It was impossible that the 
family could have grown so many themselves. To grow potatoes, it was neces- 
sary to plant seed potatoes, but seed potatoes were themselves edible, and by 
the end of winter no family had more than a few left. Every villager, more- 
over, knew just who had grown sweet potatoes and how many, and this family 
could not have grown one-tenth of what was here. They must have dug up 
potatoes belonging to every family in the village while they were still in the 
fields. 

This was the second generation of the family in succession to pay retribu- 
tion thus to the Mountain God. The thief’s father lived through the winter, 
he had said, on yams dug up in the mountains, but people had suspected that 
somewhere, somewhere in those mountains, he had hidden a store of food. 

“It’s in the blood, this thieving,” people would say to each other. “We'll 
never get a good night’s sleep until they’ve been got rid off, all the lot of 
them.” ‘There were twelve in the family in all. 

That day, everyone in the village was too excited and restless to do a 
stroke of work. At Rin’s house, the whole family sat idle and abstracted. 
Tatsuhei sat with his legs stretched out before him and his head in his hands. 
Would they themselves, he was wondering, manage to get through the winter? 
The Rain House family’s problem was not a remote, abstract thing, but some- 
thing of pressing importance for themselves too, and the incident had driven 
this home in his mind. Food was short, nor was he capable of stealing. There 
were twelve in the Rain House family and only eight in Tatsuhei’s, but here 
the number of robust appetites was greater, so that both were in equally dire 


straits. 
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Rin was sitting by Tatsuhei’s side. She, too, was worrying about the 
winter. To manage for food through the winter was difficult any year, but 
this year there were more mouths to feed and the children were bigger. Worst 
of all was Matsu. “Judging from the way she eats,” Rin would say of her, 
“she married Kesakichi because they wouldn’t have her in her own house any 
longer.” This, she had realised, must be the reason. Though Matsu was a 
woman, she had a heavy appetite and seemed, what was worse, not to bother 
herself at all over the food problem. One day, when they were cooking beans, 
she had helped herself continually, saying all the while, “They say that if you're 
cooking beans and you eat some, as many more come as you eat.” Both Rin 
and Tama had stood by fretting, and Tatsuhei had said bitterly, “I suppose 
that means if you don’t eat any they'll all disappear?” But Matsu, not seeing 
the point, had only said, “Oh, really?” with a perfectly serious face. Thereupon 
Tatsuhei had said, “Kesakichi, you'd better box your wife’s ears,” and she had 
stopped eating the beans at once. 

Tama, in the same way as Rin and Tatsuhei, was thinking of the winter. 
The people in their family were too careless about eating, she thought, and 
they ought to arrange to give each person a fixed ration. 

Kesakichi sat with a self-satisfied expression, complimenting himself on 
the day’s work. He had been the first of the family to arrive on the spot 
during that morning’s uproar. He had also been among the men who per- 
formed the “house-searching,” and had received therefore an extra large share 
of the sweet potatoes. 

Matsu was also sitting with them. Big-bellied and bent forward as she 
sat, she resembled some large frog. Her face was tense. 

Tama, as if she had suddenly remembered it, went out to the shed, came 
back carrying a stone mortar and started to crush beans in it. Thud, thud it 
went, and the beans began to fall from the mortar in a yellow powder. Kesa- 
kichi, watching her, broke into song: 


If it’s beans you’re eating, 

Soak them well before: 

Though father’s eyes have failed him, 
He’ll listen all the more. 


If one ate the beans roasted or raw, the song said, there would be a 
crunching noise and one’s blind parents would realise. But if one soaked 
them in water first till they were soft, one could eat them alone without any- 
one knowing. “Blind parents” referred in practice to old people in general. 
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Old people's eyes were bad, and young people had larger appetites; the young 
therefore, must eat extra on the sly, so that the old people should not know. 

Just as Kesakichi finished, the son from the Money House came in. 
“This is terrible!” he was saying. He was still aghast at the heinous nature 
of the morning’s crime. “Those potatoes, they were all small ones, every one 
of them!” They had obviously, he meant, been dug out of the ground. “I 
thought to myself, you know, I’ve got awfully few potatoes this year. No 
wonder, when they'd been stolen! I didn’t get a free share—I was just getting 
back my own property. Even so, I still lost on it!” 

Tatsuhei was thinking the same thing. Every family was thinking that 
its share of the recovered potatoes was smaller than what it had lost. 

“They're a menace,” the other continued, “and they'll have to be dealt 
with. Think of it, they come and steal your food at night—that’s certain. 
Something’ll have to be done soon, or we shan’t be able to sleep in peace. 
They'll have to be got rid of, the lot of them, and the sooner the better!” 

“Perhaps so, but don’t forget there are twelve cf them,” Tatsuhei said. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” Kesakichi said humorously, “all you have to do 
is dig a big hole and bury them.” 

Tama stopped pounding at the mortar. “Don’t be silly,” she chimed in 
in the same vein, “where’d you find anywhere to bury all that crowd at once?” 

“You needn’t think it’s a laughing matter,” the other retorted wrath- 
fully. “The whole village has stopped work to think what to do about it.” 
He started to go. The croaking of crows floated in from outside. 

“There, do you hear?” Rin said, “all that talk has made the crows 
start cawing.” He turned round outside the entrance. “Well, for all we know, 
they may get a funeral before the morning,” he said. 

He went out. In the hills behind the village was the village graveyard. 
Scarce though food was, it was the custom at the funeral of a young person to 
make a small offering of food at the grave. This food was soon eaten up by 
the crows, who were glad—or so it was said—when there was a funeral. These 
crows, it was also believed, had some mysterious power by which they could 
sense a funeral before it took place, and would croak happily at the thought. 

No-one spoke for a while after the son from the Money House had gone. 
The villagers were out for blood. Did it mean, then, that the family at the 
Rain House would, one by one, gradually disappear? Might not the first go 
tonight? An air of tension settled over them; even the sound of the mortar 
seemed to rumble ominously. 

Tatsuhei, who was lying sprawled on the floor, suddenly spoke. “Think- 
ing of going to the Mountain next year, Mother?” 
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A sense of relief swept over Rin. So at last he was ready to take her! 
“My old mother in the next village—she went, and so did my mother-in-law 
here,” she replied immediately. “And now it’s my turn to go.” 

Tama stopped pounding at the mortar. “Not yet,” she said, “when the 
rat-child’s born, I'll take it and get rid of it in the mountains. I'll see they 
don’t sing any songs about you like with old Gin, so don’t you worry!” 

“Oh no, you won't,” said Kesakichi spiritedly. “I'll take it myself. 
Doesn’t worry me!” He turned to Matsu. “I told you I'd do it, didn’t I?” 
she replied. “I asked you, didn’t I?” 


“Yes, really, 

They all glanced simultaneously at Matsu’s swollen belly. Tama had 
started pounding again, and the sound rumbled like distant thunder through 
the house. Once more they all lapsed into silence. Kesakichi hoisted up his 
kimono, arranged himself cross-legged on the floor and, rolling his sleeves up 
to his shoulders, began to sing: 


Father, come out and see there— 
Dead trees on every side. 

Off then, up to the mountains 
Hoisting the load behind. 


Kesakichi’s singing had become much better recently, and Rin listened 
appreciatively. The words of the song he was now singing, however, were 
partly his own invention, and she lamented to herself the way old songs 
gradually became corrupted with the years. “Kesa, you've got it wrong,” she 
said. “The first line should go ‘See, the mountains are ablaze.’” 

“Oh? But that’s the way the old boy at the Money House sang it, I 
can tell you!” 

“Well, he was wrong. There was a forest fire in the mountains a long 
time ago, you see, and they all went to collect firewood. That's right, isn’t it, 
Tatsuhei?” 

Tatsuhei was lying on his back, a cloth over his forehead. The cloth 
came right down over his eyes. Glancing at him out of the corner of her eye, 
she suddenly felt sorry for him. It was a strain for him to keep things going 
through the winter, and, on top of that, to take someone to the Mountain was 
a formidable task. He had asked her if she was going, too, which showed that 
he had been worrying about it all along. 

She edged up to Tatsuhei and lightly lifted the cloth from his face. 
There was, or so it seemed to her, an unusual glitter in his eyes. She quickly 


withdrew again. Surely, he was not crying? Such weakness would never do. 
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All she said, however, staring at Tatsuhei’s eyes out of the corner of her own, 
“I must take a good look at you while I'm still around, you know.” 

The sound of the mortar stopped, and Tama rushed through and out 
to the brooklet, where she bent washing her face. This was the second time 
she had done so. Perhaps she was crying, too, Rin thought. This was terrible. 
Tatsuhei, too, ought to pull himself together—it was terrible, everybody being 
so weak about it. Again Kesakichi started to sing: 


See, the mountains are ablaze, 
Dead trees on every side. 
Off, then, up to the mountains 
Hoisting the load behind. 


This time it was the correct version he sang. His intonation and ex- 
pression, every shake of his voice were impeccable. The second line had the 
solemnity of a pilgrim’s hymn, yet with it went all the tearfulness of the popular 
reciter’s songs. As the song drew to its close, old Rin, unable to restrain herself, 
chimed in with the traditional cry of “Yoi-sho!” “Well done!” she shouted. 

Three days later, late at night, there came the sound of many footsteps, 
trampling past the house in the direction of the hills. The next day, it was 
noised abroad that the whole family from the Rain House had disappeared. 
It was generally understood by the villagers that there was to be no mention 
of them henceforth, and nobody made any gossip. 


The twelfth month came, and with it the severest period of the winter. 
Since the lunar calendar was observed, the traditional date for the beginning 
of the coldest spell fell in the middle of this month. One day, Rin heard the 
children crying excitedly, “The snow maidens have come!” 

“There'll be snow when I go to the Mountain, you mark my words,” she 
declared. “Snow maidens” was the name for a tiny white fly which always, it 
was believed, was to be seen flitting about before snow fell. 

It was clear from Matsu’s size that her time was near, and her movements 
and breathing were becoming noticeably laboured. 

One morning, four days before the New Year, Rin was up and waiting 
for Tatsuhei when he arose. Taking him outside, she whispered in his ear, 


“I'm having the people who've been to the Mountain here tonight, so go and 
tell them all to come.” She had made up her mind to do the pilgrimage to 
Oak Mountain the next day. Those who had been there must visit her, there- 
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fore, to be formally entertained with rice-wine. 

Tatsuhei was taken aback on hearing this, for he had planned that it 
should be sometime after the New Year. “Why the hurry?” he said, “I feel 
it'd be better in the new year... .” 

“Well, you’re wrong,” Rin retorted, “even if it is a bit early that’s all 
the better. I shan’t see any rat-child, at any rate.” Then, getting no answer 


from the reluctant Tatsuhei, “Now off you go and tell them,” she said, “if you 
don’t go soon they'll all be out in the woods working.” 

Something in her tone made further objection out of the question, and 
Tatsuhei set off. As he went, Rin’s voice came hurtling at his back. 

“And mind you tell them! If you don’t, I'll go to the Mountain to- 


morrow by myself!” 


That evening, the guests assembled at Rin’s house. It was the custom 
to give a rice-wine party on the night before someone went to the Mountain, 
but on such occasions only those who had been there themselves were invited. 
Custom also dictated that, as they drank the wine provided, they should give 
the necessary instruction for making the pilgrimage. Listening to their advice 
constituted at the same time a vow to observe it. In giving such instruction, 
there was a rigid procedure to be followed, and each guest gave one piece 
of advice in turn. 

To Rin’s house that night came seven men and one woman. The woman 
had gone to the Mountain as a companion the previous year. For a woman 
to perform the task was rare, for families that had no suitable male usually 
asked an outsider to accompany the pilgrim. Of the eight, the man who had 
been first to the Mountain. was known as “the senior” and it was his word that 
carried the most weight. He it was who, as it were, led the whole group and 
acted as intermediary among them, and it was his privilege to take the first 
drink from the wine jar. Precedence in everything was given according to the 
order in which they had been to the Mountain. The senior of them all tonight 
was a man known as “Short-tempered Teru.” Far from being short-tempered, 
Teru was in reality a mild-mannered man in his fifties, but some generations 
before there had lived in his house a man notorious for that failing. The 
name had stuck, and had now become not so much a nickname as a kind of 
family name. 

Although in their own house, Rin and Tatsuhei sat tonight in the 
honoured place usually reserved for guests; the others, humbly, sat in a row 
facing them. Before Rin and Tatsuhei stood the large earthenware jar con- 
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taining the unrefined rice-wine—close on four gallons of it—that Rin had 
put by for this night. 

Teru made a formal bow in the direction of Rin and Tatsuhei. Follow. 
ing his example, the other guests bowed their heads in unison. Next, Teru 
turned to Tatsuhei and, speaking in the most formal language, greeted him: 

“To go to the Mountain is no light matter. We are sensible of what 
it means for you.” 





Rin and Tatsuhei, bound by custom to silence, made no reply. His 
greeting over, Teru lifted the jar to his lips and drank in great draughts till 
he could drink no more. He passed it to his neighbour, who likewise drank 
his fill. In the same way, the jar was handed from person to person until 
once more it stood before Teru, who now turned to Rin and, as though reciting 
from a book, spoke again: 

“There is a way in going to the Mountain, which must be observed 
faithfully. First, once one is on the Mountain speech is forbidden.” 

This said, he raised the jar once more, again drank freely and again 
passed it to his neighbour. Both Rin and Tatsuhei already knew all the 
things on which their guests tonight were to advise them, for they were a 
common topic of conversation in the village. Even so, convention dictated 
that they should hear them formally in this way, and this hearing constituted 
at the same time a kind of vow on their part. They listened, thus, with grave 
attention. 

The jar went round once more, and this time came to rest before Teru’s 
neighbour, who now addressed Rin in a similar tone of voice. 

“There is a way in going to the Mountain, which must be observed 
faithfully. Secondly, you must leave your home when none can observe you.” 

Again the jar went to his lips. Again he drank in great draughts. The 
jar went its round again, and was placed before the third person. He, too, 
addressed Rin in the same tone as Teru had adopted. 

“There is a way in going to the Mountain, which must be observed 
faithfully. Thirdly, he who returns from the Mountain shall on no account 
look back.” 


He raised the jar and drank. Once more it passed from hand to hand 
until it reached the fourth person. Now that the first three had given their 
warnings, it was this man’s duty to teach them the way to the Mountain. 

“This is the way to the Mountain,” he began. “Round the foot of the 
hill behind the village, round beneath the holly trees on the next hill and 
up the third hill there is a pond. Three times round this pond and up the 
stone steps onto the fourth hill. At the summit, Oak Mountain lies directly 
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ahead across the valley. Round this valley to the left, a distance of two leagues 
and a half. On the way is a place where the path bends seven times: here is 
the Seven Valley. Beyond the valley lies the path up the Oak Mountain, 
where there is a way and yet no way. Up and up, through the oak trees, and 
the god awaits you.” 

He stopped speaking, the jar was passed on, and all was over. The 
instruction once given, none must speak any further. The jar was passed 
around in silence until all had finished. When each could drink no more, 
he silently and unobtrusively made his exit. Teru alone stayed till the end. 
Finally, the others had all gone and he in his turn rose. He, however, beckoned 
to Tatsuhei to follow him outside. He peered around nervously into the 
empty darkness. 

“You don’t have to go all the way to the Mountain if you don’t want 
to, you know,” he murmured. “It’s all right at the Seven Valley.” 

Waat, Tatsuhei wondered, did he have to say that kind of thing for? And 
he dismissed it from his mind without a second thought. Such talk was non- 
sense when somebody was so set on going as Rin. “Just thought I'd better 
tell you,” Teru added hastily, “they always tell the person that in private after- 
wards.” So saying, he disappeared off home. 

Now that the guests were all gone, both Tatsuhei and Rin went to bed. 
Rin, however, her thoughts full of the next night’s journey to the Mountain, 
made no attempt to sleep. It was the dead of night when she heard the sound 
of crying somewhere outside. It was a man, weeping bitterly and incessantly. 
The sound gradually came nearer until it was just outside her own house. At 
the same time, as if to drown it, there came the strains of the same lullaby 
that Matsu had sung: 


Wash away, wash away, wash away, 
The companion’s lot I ponder: 
Who calls it sweet, he lies— 

My shoulders, they are aching, 
My back its heaviness cries. 


Wash away all sins, wash away all sins. 


Rin raised her head from the pillow and listened. It was old Mata from 
the Money House who was weeping. “He’s a fool, all right,” she thought. 
After a moment, she seemed to hear footsteps, and there came a scratching 
sound as someone clawed at the wooden sliding doors that shut her house at 
night. 

Puzzled, she got up and slid back the doors where she thought the 
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scratching came from. There outside, in the bright moonlight, cowered old 
Mata, his face buried in his hands and his body quivering. Just as she opened 
the doors, a man came rushing up. It was Mata’s son. He stood scowling down 
at Mata; in his hand, he held a straw rope. 

“Tatsuhei, Tatsuhei,” Rin called. Tatsuhei came out at once, as if he 
too had not been sleeping. He stared at Mata’s son, then noticed the rope 
in his hand. “What's up?” he asked. 

“The old devil bit through the rope and ran off,” he replied, looking 
at his father the while in a vexed fashion. “Fool!” Tatsuhei thought to him- 
self, shocked by the son’s brutality. “Fool” thought Rin as she gazed in disgust 
at old Mata. She remembered the old song: 


He’s rocked to the deaf lullaby, 
Sung to drown his cries. 

The ropes snap with the rocking, 
Snapped, too, all human ties. 


This was worse even than the song, she thought, for not only had old 
Mata been rocked until the rope broke, but his son had tried to tell her he'd 
bitten through it. “Mata,” she said as if scolding him, “you should be ashamed 
of yourself, having the deaf lullaby sung to you! While you're alive, you 
mustn’t forget what you owe to the Mountain God, and to your son too.” She 
wanted to help him, by telling him what she herself believed to be right. 

“I should give it up for tonight,” said Tatsuhei to Mata’s son and, 
hoisting Mata on his back, he delivered him back to the Money House. 


The next night, Rin set off on her pilgrimage to Oak Mountain. Tatsu- 
hei’s resolution was wavering, but she urged him on impatiently. During the 
evening, she had washed the rice that the others would eat the following day, 
and she had given Tama careful instructions about the mushrooms and the 
trout. Waiting till the rest of the household were silent in sleep, she gently slid 
back the sliding doors. Outside, Tatsuhei hoisted her onto the wooden board 
strapped to his back, and they set off. 

The night was still but the cold intense. The sky was overcast, moonless, 
and the path black, so that he went like a blind man. 

After Rin and Tatsuhei had gone, Tama crept out from between the 
quilts, opened the doors and went out. Leaning against the stump, she stood 
peering into the darkness in the direction they had taken. 
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Tatsuhei skirted the foot of the hill behind the village and came to the 
holly trees. Here, the thick branches formed a kind of canopy over him as he 
walked, and the pitch blackness gave him the eery feeling of being inside some 
great house. So far the way had been familiar, but the path beyond here had 
for generations been forbidden to all but those on the pilgrimage to the Oak 
Mountain. Before, he had always turned here to the right or left without 
passing beneath the holly trees, but now he went straight before him. Round 
the foot of the second hill, on round the third, and there was the pond. In 
the sky the first glimmerings of light were already showing, and by the time he 
had walked thrice round the pond the dawn was far advanced. There were 
three stone steps, and above them the slope was steep. This, the fourth hill, 
he was to climb to the top. Its height was considerable, and the higher he went 
the steeper the path became. 

At the summit Tatsuhei paused and looked about him. Straight ahead 
rose the Oak Mountain, waiting, and between it and himself lay a valley whose 
depths yawned like some Hades below. To reach the Oak Mountain it was 
necessary to descend a way from the summit where he now stood, and to go 
along a path like a narrow shelf. To the right was a sheer drop; to the left, 
soared the slopes of the mountain. The valley, encircled by four mountains, 
seemed bottomless as hell itself, and Tatsuhei worked his way forward cautiously. 

It was two leagues and a half, he had been told, around the valley. Yet, 
as he drew nearer to the Oak Mountain, he was no longer aware of anything 
but his own feet plodding steadily forward. From his first glimpse of the 
Mountain he had become the messenger of the god that dwelt there, and he 
moved now, it seemed to him, at the god’s behest. 

He came to the Seven Valley. Here, the Oak Mountain seemed to loom 
above his very head. Beyond this point, they had told him, there was a way 
and yet no way, so he went up and up, straight before him. Now, the only 
trees to be seen were oaks. At last, then, he had reached the Oak Mountain; 
from now on, he resolved, he must speak no more. Rin had said nothing since 
leaving the house; he had spoken to her as he walked, but she had made no 
answer. 

However far he climbed, nothing but oaks still all about him. At last 
he reached what seemed to be the summit. Here, a great boulder lay by the 
way. He was about to pass it when, suddenly he started back in horror. Some- 
body was sitting there, slumped forward with his back to the rock! He looked 
again. It was a corpse, its hands clasped before it in an attitude of prayer. Tatsu- 
hei stopped, rooted where he stood. Just then Rin’s hand appeared from behind 
him, waving him to go on. He went on. Soon there was another rock, and 
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beneath it a skeleton, its components scattered in confusion as though by some 
mischievous hand. The legs were still in place, but the skull had tumbled and 
lay upside-down on the ground beside them. The ribs were still leaning against 
the rock as the person must have died, but the arms had fallen and lay some 
distance away. Again Rin’s hand appeared. On, on, it said. 

Wherever there was a rock, there was a corpse. Further on, there was 
a corpse lying at the foot of a tree, so new that it might still have been alive. 
Again Tatsuhei stopped in horror. Surely, it had moved? He gazed at the 
face: no, it was dead like the others. Just then it moved again; something 
moved, beneath its breast. It was a crow, concealed until now by the blackness 
of the kimono. Tatsuhei kicked earth at it, but the crow remained where 
it was, so he moved on past. As he did so the crow flew up, spreading its wings 
and flapping away with an unpleasant lack of haste. Glancing back casually 
at the corpse, he saw another crow just below its breast. No sooner had he 
realised this, than another crow’s head moved below the second. The crows, 
then had eaten the corpse’s belly away and made their nest there. Perhaps, 
Tatsuhei thought with fear and loathing, there were still more inside? 

Though he seemed to have reached the summit, the path still continued 
upwards. As he went on, he saw more and more crows. They walked away 
unhurriedly as he approached, the dead leaves rustling as though a human 
were moving there. They seemed, with their bright eyes that gazed at him 
as he passed, more like black cats than birds, and there was something horrifying 
in the heavy deliberateness of their movements. 

As he went further, more and more remains lay scattered over the ground. 
A little further, and he came to a bare patch of rock; here, the ground was 
white with bones that lay like fallen snow. Tatsuhei, his head still bent, tried 
to avoid them, but his eyes were dazzled, he stumbled and all but fell. Amongst 
these bones, it occurred to him, must be people he had known when they were 
still alive. Then, beneath a tree, he noticed a wooden rice bowl. He stopped 
in amazement. Even here, someone had brought a bowl. He gazed at it in 
wonder, mixed with a feeling of sadness that someone had been so thoughtful 
when he himself had not. A crow was staring at him suspiciously from a nearby 
rock. Picking up a stone, he flung it at the bird, which started up in alarm. 
With it, all the other crows about rose in a flock. It seemed unlikely, then, 
that they would touch any living human being. At the thought, Tatsuhei felt 
a certain relief. 

Still the way sloped slightly upwards. He went on, and came eventually 
to a rock where there was no corpse. Seeing it, Rin tapped on Tatsuhei’s 
shoulder and kicked with her legs in a sign to him to let her down. He lowered 
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the board from his back. Rin got off and spread her straw mat at the foot of 
the rock, then made to transfer the bundle fastened to her own back to the 
board on which Tatsuhei had brought her. Tatsuhei, with an almost angry 
flash of his eyes, placed it on the straw mat beside her. Rin took one rice-ball 
from the bundle and placed it on the mat, then made once more to tie the 
bundle to the board. Tatsuhei snatched the board towards him and replaced 
the bundle on the mat. 

Standing erect on the mat, Rin clasped her hands together against her 
breast and, raising her elbows, bent her eyes to the ground. She stood motion- 
less, her lips set. Round her waist ran a rope instead of the usual sash. ‘Tatsu- 
hei gazed at her face as she stood motionless before him. It was no longer the 
face that he had known at home, for on it there stood now the mark of death. 

Rin stretched out her hand and with it took Tatsuhei’s own hand. She 
turned him about so that he faced in the direction from which they had just 
come. His whole body grew hot and the sweat poured down his limbs. 

Rin’s hand tightened on his for a moment, then gave him a vigorous 
push in the back. 

He started walking, walking without looking back, as the law of the 
Mountain required. 

Ten paces, the empty board on his back flew up to face the heavens, and 
the tears began to fall in great drops. He tottered on down the path like a 
drunken man. A little further down, he stumbled against a corpse and fell, 
dashing his hand against the face that lay beside him with the grey bone peer- 
ing through its decaying flesh. Looking at it as he struggled to rise, he noticed 
a rope wound about its scraggy neck. He bowed his head; he himself would 
never have had the courage. Once more started off down the mountain. 

He was about halfway down when something white floated before his 
eyes. He stopped and peered ahead. Between the oak trees white flakes were 
fluttering—snow! ‘Tatsuhei gave an involuntary cry. As he stared, the snow 
swirled and grew thicker. So it had happened as old Rin had declared it 
would. “It'll snow when I go to the Mountain, you mark my words!” 

Impetuously, he turned on his heels and started to climb the mountain 
again, all vows to obey the law of the Mountain cast to the winds. It was 
snowing, and he must let Rin know. No, not let her know—he must talk to 
her about it. Once, just once, he must say it to her—“It really did snow, didn’t 
it!” He clambered like a monkey up the forbidden mountain path. 

When he reached the rock where she was, the ground was already com- 
pletely hidden by a white layer of snow. Keeping himself behind a rock, he 


peered out towards where Rin sat. He had committed what was as good as 
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a crime. Not only had he looked back, but he had retraced his steps all the 
way to the forbidden spot and now was about to break the vow of silence as 
well. But it had sm»wed—snowed just as she had said it would—and, whatever 
else, he must swy that one thing to her. 

Stealthily he put out his head from behind the rock. There, before him, 
sat old Rin. She had pulled the mat up over her head and shoulders to ward 
off the snow, but it had settled on her hair in front, on her breast and on her 
lap. Her eyes fixed on one spot in front of her, she was ‘reciting over and over 
again an invocation to the Buddha. Tatsuhei called out in a loud voice: 

“Mother! It’s started to snow!” 

Gently she put out her hand and waved it in his direction. Go back, 
go back, it seemed to say. 

“Mother, you must be cold, aren’t you?” 

She shook her head repeatedly. Just then he noticed that there was no 
longer a single crow to be seen. Perhaps the snow had driven them down to 
inhabited ground, or perhaps they had taken shelter in their nests. At any 
rate, he was glad it had started snowing. It was probably warmer, too, like 
that—wrapped in the snow rather than exposed to the chill mountain winds. 
She would sit there peacefully until, finally, she would go to sleep. 

“Mother, you’re lucky having snow, aren’t you!” And he added a 
snatch of the song—“She went up to the Mountain....” 

She nodded her head. Then, stretching her hand in the direction of 
Tatsuhei’s voice, she waved to him once more to go. 

“Mother, it really snowed, didn’t it!” One parting cry, and he was off, 
scuttling down the mountain path like a startled rabbit. He ran without 
pause, afraid lest someone should discover that he had broken the law of the 
Mountain. He had reached the Seven Valley when, there in front of him, 
he saw the son from the Money House standing in the snow lowering the board 
down from his back. On the board was old Mata, trussed hand and foot 
with straw rope like a criminal. 

With an involuntary cry, Tatsuhei stopped. The son was trying to 
push old Mata down into the valley. There, before Tatsuhei’s eyes, he was 
trying to push old Mata into the valley that, with its four surrounding moun- 
tains, yawned like a bottomless hell before them. As the realisation dawned 
on Tatsuhei, he remembered Teru’s words of the previous night—“If you don’t 
want to, it’s all right at the Seven Valley”—and he understood their significance 
for the first time. 

Mata had run away last night, so today he was trussed up like a fowl. 
He rolled to the ground, more like a sack of potatoes than a living being. His 
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son pushed at him with his hands, trying to roll him down into the valley, but 
old Mata’s fingers—the only part of him left free—were clinging desperately to 
the collar of his kimono. His son tried to loosen Mata’s grasp, but the fingers 
of the other hand were clinging now to the shoulder of his garment. Mata’s 
feet were dangling perilously over the drop below. To the watching Tatsuhei, 
their struggling figures seemed to be engaged in some silent sport. Suddenly, 
the son raised his foot and gave Mata a great kick in the stomach. Mata flew 
back over the valley, his face turned up to the skies, turned twice in the air 
like a ball, then fell on his side and began to roll down the precipitous slope. 

Tatsuhei peered down into the valley. As he did so there rose from the 
depths below, like a black wind-spout, like a billowing column of black smoke, 
a great flock of crows. Tatsuhei’s body shrank in horror. They rose up and 
wheeled now high above his head, filling the air with their caws. Somewhere 
in this valley, then, they had their nests, and they had gathered there when 
the snow came. It was down there that old Mata had fallen. 

The crows wheeled about in the air, then gradually sank down again 
to the depths of the valley. Food for the crows! Tatsuhei shuddered as he 
thought of their number. But then, he thought, Mata had probably been 
already dead when he reached the bottom. He glanced at Mata’s son. He, 
too, seemed to have seen the crows and to have been struck with horror, for 
he had put the empty board on his back and was running, his feet barely 
touching the ground as he went. 

This, Tatsuhei thought, was the reason then why they had not enter- 
tained the villagers with wine. He gazed after Mata’s son as, his back hunched 
like a running wolf, he fled the scene. 

The snow had begun to fall in great flakes. By the time Tatsuhei 
arrived back in the village the sun had set and it was dark. When he 
got home, he thought, the baby girl would for certain be pining for old Rin. 
What would he reply if she asked where her grandmother was? 

When he reached the house, he stopped outside the door and looked 
in. His second son was singing a song as he nursed the baby: 


Don’t leave her in the mountains 
Behind here any more. 

A crab’ll come a-crawling 

And crying at your door. 


So the children had been talking about Rin, then, in his absence. They 
knew already, then. The songs they were singing now were all about the crab: 
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It may have come a-crawling, 
But it shall stay outside. 

It was a crab, I know it, 
And not a night-bird cried. 


In old times, it had been the custom to leave old folk to die in the 
hills at the back of the village, and an old woman had once crawled all the 
way home again. Her family set up a great commotion: “She's crawled back!” 
they cried, “she’s crawled back, just like a crab!” And they had shut the door 
fast to keep her out. Inside the house, the little child had believed that a 
crab really had come crawling up. The old woman had wept all night long 
outside the door and the little child, hearing her, had said, “Hark! The crab’s 
making a noise!” “No,” they had said, thinking it useless to try to explain, 
“that’s not a crab. They don’t make a noise at night. It’s a bird singing.” 
Here was the origin of the crab songs. 

Tatsuhei stood outside the door, listening to the songs. They sang no 
others, so they must realise that Rin would return no more. He felt easier at 
the thought. He took the board from his back and brushed off the snow. As 
he was opening the door, Matsu came out from the kitchen. The sash she 
wore about her swollen belly was the same narrow, striped one that Rin had 
worn until the day before. Through the door she left open, he saw Kesakichi. 
He sat cross-legged, the wine jar at his side, the padded winter jacket that Rin 
had so carefully folded the previous night flung about his shoulders. He was 
drunk, it seemed, on the remains of the wine. His head was lolling and he 
gazed in front of him with bemused eyes, muttering to himself in a kind of 
ecstasy: “Lucky, you know. Snowed. Old Granny—lucky, wasn’t she! Really 
snowed, it did........ " 

Tatsuhei stood where he was at the doorway; his eyes searched for Tama, 
but she was nowhere to be seen. 

He heaved a deep sigh. Perhaps, up there by the rock, old Rin was still 
alive. If so she must be thinking now, under her mantle of snow, of the song 
that the villagers so often sang— 


Speak not of winter's harshness 
And padded gowns to wear. 
You cannot take them with you 
The day you go up there. 


Translated by John Bester 
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FUKAZAWA Shichiré was born in 1914 in Isawa, Yamanashi Prefecture, about three 
hours by train from Tokyo. On graduating from the Prefectural Middle School 
at Hikawa he went to Tokyo to study the classic guitar, and since the war has 
been making a living as a performer. He has been writing stories since before 
the war in the intervals of guitar-playing, but so far has published only three. 
The first was The Oak Mountain Song, winner of a contest in the periodical Chiid 
Kéron, and it has been followed by two further stories, published in Chidé Kéron 


and Shinchd. 


On “ The Oak Mountain Song” 
Ito Sei 


In the fall of 1956 the Chad Koron, one of the oldest and most reputable 
Japanese reviews, offered a prize for the best literary effort submitted by a 
new author, and the prize was ultimately awarded to Fukazawa Shichir6é for 
his “The Oak Mountain Song.” Fukazawa, according to his own statement, 
is a man of forty-one and therefore not one of the younger newcomers. His 
prize-winning story both startled the three professional critics who acted 
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judges and moved them to unanimous praise. 

Most contemporary Japanese novels and short stories are written in a 
realistic style borrowed from Europe, and the typical handling of human re- 
lationships is greatly influenced by modern European humanism. However, 
neither the realistic method nor the type of thinking it involves has proved to 
be perfectly compatible with the emotional make-up of the Japanese, permeated 
as it is by the ancient traditions of Buddhism and Shinto. 

One of the most typical patterns in fiction over the past fifty years has 
been the autobiographical novel (watakushi shdsetsu), in which the author or 
the “I” of the novel takes his stand against society and tells everything from 
his own intensely introverted point of view. Ordinarily such novels preserve 
the outward appearance of European realism, but at the same time they usually 
express feelings that are typical of the Japanese intelligentsia. They form a 
very special branch of literature that might be described as intellectually stand- 
offish. Many young writers have tried to break through the limitations im- 
posed by this all too personal form and write about their relationships with 
others within the actual framework of society, but none has scored an un- 
qualified success. 

Granted that all human beings are essentially the same, one must 
nevertheless admit that when a given individual is faced with a specific situation 
or decision, the impulse that moves him is likely to be controlled by the religion 
and the tradition of the particular culture to which he belongs. In Japan this 
impulse is apt to take on one of two apparently opposite aspects. It may on 
the one hand move the individual to try to maintain his own peace of mind 
at all costs—to forego joining together with others in an attempt to build a 
logical harmonious society, and instead to seclude himself from the vanity and 
iniquity of the everyday world about him. This was the path chosen by the 
hermit priests of the past, who retired to the tops of mountains to live in 
glorious solitude. In a somewhat altered sense, it is the path chosen by most 
Japanese literary men, for though modern writers dwell in the midst of society, 
they usually take no active part in political or social affairs, and they tend to 
remain spiritually aloof from the rest of mankind. 

The impulse, however, may also express itself in another way, which is 
diametrically opposite from the first, and which Europeans no doubt find 
fanatical. Specifically, it may act as a violent urge on the part of the individual 
to sacrifice himself for the happiness of his home, his community, or his nation. 
The feeling involved in this instance is neither logical nor rational. It is pious 
and desperate. It is not, of course, an emotion that is confined to the Japanese, 
for in ancient times the Jews also displayed it. In Japan, however, it is still 
alive today, and it is for this reason that during the Second World War young 
Japanese pilots hurled their planes and themselves into enemy ships as though 
they were no more than mere ammunition. 

On the surface, this sentiment appears barbaric. Still, there is something 
moving and beautiful about the willingness of a man to give up his life to 
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secure the welfare of others, even if the sacrifice proves in the long run to have 
been ill-conceived and ineffective. The point here is that this type of emotion 
is, in the Japanese spirit, merely another aspect of the impulse that leads some 
to cut themselves off from the rest of the world. The two types of conduct are 
different faces of the same coin. 

Modern Japanese intellectuals are aware that the basic impulse is in- 
compatible with humanism, which is directed at creating a harmonious society, 
and they criticize it very strongly. At the same time, however, as long as 
they themselves continue to lead intellectually secluded lives, they are in effect 
simply denying the moral demands implicit in their relationship with others. 
When Japanese set out to act in a moral fashion, the old impulse invariably 
reasserts itself. The failure to recognize this is the basic failing of modern 
Japanese thought and the reason for the slowness of Western thought to 
penetrate into Japan. In brief, the moral implications of human relationships 
are still a blank spot in Japanese writing. 

“The Oak Mountain Song” strikes directly at this blank spot and succeeds 
admirably in filling it. The sacrifice involved in the plot is based on an old 
legend to the effect that in ancient times people too aged to work were taken 
up in the mountains by their children and left to die. This terrifying custom 
is not known ever to have actually existed in Japan, but it is found in Japanese 
folklore, and there is at least one mountain, in Nagano Prefecture, which is 
called Ubasute-yama, or “the mountain for throwing away old women.” Students 
of folklore say that according to one tradition a snowfall coming after an old 
person had been taken to the mountain was considered propitious, while 
according to another, it was lucky for the moon to shine. “The Oak Mountain 
Song” follows the snowfall tradition. 

The novel is in some ways realistic, but what is more prominent is 
its rhythmical composition, which perhaps owed something to the fact that the 
author is a professional guitar player. Apparently by chance, the story conforms 
with the most modern conceptions of style. The thing that so startled Japanese 
literary circles, however, was not the excellence of the writing, but the realiza- 
tion, which the novel evoked, that in order to capture the true character of 
the Japanese one must open one’s eyes to the morality of self-sacrifice. The 
power of Mr. Fukazawa’s story made it clear that Japanese cannot be re-created 
in fiction without considering the driving impulse that comes from ancient 
religion and tradition. 

“The Oak Mountain Song” is no more than a myth, but the impulse 
behind it is moral, and for this reason it strikes with a frightening force. 
Certainly it is worthwhile reading for anyone, Japanese or otherwise, who is 
concerned with the moral relationship between the individual and others. 
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a UT I can’t sing!” I said. 

It had been the same thing at the Potteries, a few hours earlier. Sud- 

denly, and quite unexpectedly, I had been presented with a raw plate, 
whose empty and seemingly innocent face was regarding me with an amused 
and clearly cynical expression. “Paint!” they had said, thrusting brush and ink 
into my trembling hand. “Please paint a picture for us on this plate.” “Now?” 
I temporised. “Now!” they firmly insisted; and the cynical expression on the 
face of the plate deepened. 

So I had grasped the brush in a bold, determined manner, laying the 
plate on a table in front of me, and had stood for quite five minutes staring 
at it with an expression on my face which I hoped would be interpreted as 
symbolising the profound birth-pangs of a creative instinct. They stood round 
me in silence, reverently, and the atmosphere of awe deepened as the moments 
passed and I remained motionless, the brush poised; the expression, I felt, was 
being a great success. What actually engaged my mind was the thought that 
of all ventures in the world the painting of a plate demands the most leisured 
approach, leading, 2fcer hours of concentrated’planning, to a complete certainty 
of touch. it ieaves no loophole for mistakes, and painting becomes as inevitable 
as a moving staircase. As Mr. Trimblerigg discovered, you cannot unscramble 
eggs. I remember realising with chagrin how often in waking dreams I had 
envisaged some such golden opportunity, and with what golden success I had 
invariably grasped it; I had indeed always wanted to paint a plate. Judging 
that the mystique of silence had reached its zenith, | lowered my full brush, 
took a deep breath, and painted them a boat. 

I think that I went some way towards taking the impolite smile off the 
face of that plate, for as I gravely laid my half-dozen strokes on to its patient 
surface my friends paid to me what I had come to recognise as their highest 
tribute to the production or performance of a work of art. First, a prolonged 
sucking of the teeth, followed by deep and reverential groans; sounds which, 
heard in any ether context, would have indicated apprehensive scepticism 
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rounded off by profound despair. 
Of course after that they just couldn't 
stop me, and I had painted them a 
tiger, a fish and a dancer before, 
providentially, the supply of raw 
plates ran out. But singing was a 
different matter, and now they were 
asking me to sing. 

“But I can’t sing!” I repeated. 
“At least, only in my bath. With the 
door locked,” 1 hurriedly added. 


“It’s the running water,” I explained. 4 

Then an idea struck me. “Perhaps 

you could arrange it?” I asked, “you have such a genius for arrangement.” 
Yoshimura, the film director, cast an inspired and practised eye towards the 
cloakrooms; I had a sudden and most enjoyable picture of him, ably assisted 
by his brother the writer, who had invited me to this party, taking turns to 
keep the flush flowing while I squawked my little piece. “Never mind,” I said, 
“let me try and sing you a song called ‘Early One Morning.’” “Ohio gozaimus,” 


I elaborated, with quite unjustified pride. They all smiled politely. “I think 
this is the first song I have ever sung in public,” I warned them; “doubtless it 
will also be my last; a kind of swan song, in fact.” But there I was wrong. 


As with the potters and their plates, success went to my head. Two hours later 
I was singing them a very old Japanese song. 

Three or four times in the year the artists of Kyoto, the painters, 
musicians, actors, writers, gather for a dinner party; I had the great good fortune 
to be there at such a time, and to be invited by Yoshimura-san to join them. 
It was a wonderful party, gay and happy and warm, with paper hats and false 

noses, presents for every- 
one, and coloured streamers 
fired from small conical 
rocket-bases. And a bounti- 

@ ful supply of saké and 
whiskey and beer to inspire 
confidence in backward 
< singers such as I. There 
were heartwarming smiles 
everywhere. When I was 
formally introduced and 
had to make a short speech, 
this being a day for minia- 
ture ordeals, I told them, 
after thanking them for 
the warmth of _ their 
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welcome and for the kind things that had been said, that just before sailing 
from England I had spent the day with a great friend of theirs. 

“He asked me to give you his greetings,” I said, “and very particularly 
to the artists and actors of Japan, for he dearly loves your country and your 
art. You will know him, I think,” I said. “His name is Chaplin-san.” 

Then I told them how Charlie had once mimed for me the Kabuki actors 
and the sumo wrestlers whom he had seen when visiting Japan. His perform- 
ance had been so faithful, from the full-bellied rumblings and agonized 
falsetto complainings of the one, to the nonchalant salt-throwing and concen- 
trated, if ponderous, venom of the other, that when I came to see them in 
Tokyo it had seemed to me that the actors and wrestlers were all imitating 
Chaplin. 

I suppose I had made a somewhat Chaplinesque figure myself, as | 
wandered about the temples and shrines of Kyoto; for I much preferred to go 
alone and at night to these, when there was no well-intentioned guide to tell 
me how much they weighed, or of how many woods they were constructed. 
Or to wander, armed only with as ingratiating a smile as I could manage, 
speechless, in the surrounding hills and villages. But, necessarily here one of 
a polite and disciplined pilgrimage, I had visited these two fabulous Palace 
gardens, the Katsura and the Shugakuin; one the perfection of the miniature, 
the other a great canvas brushed in with bold sweeping strokes. They brought 
to my mind the extreme poles of painting: a Nicholas Hillyarde to a Turner, 
the latter for my money. 

“Look!” insisted my guide to the Katsura, “Look! But you must look 
precisely from here.” Obediently we went into a kind of polite scrimmage, 
pressing our heads to the floor as near as possible to the view-point he had 
specified. “Ah!” we all said, and I put in a bit of appreciative groaning. But 
I had an awkward question. We were gazing at a rectangular space in which, 
he told us, was framed to perfection the vista of water and the reflected pattern 
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of tree-trunks, foliage and sky. 

“How long ago,” I asked from my agonisingly contorted posture, “was 
this flawless composition created?” He gave me to understand that it was a 
small matter of some three hundred years. “With all humility,” I said, rising 
abruptly and thus causing great alarm and despondency among the faithful, 
“I would suggest that not even your magic of control and arrangement can 
conserve so precise a composition in its entirety for three centuries. Trees 
grow and die. It is certainly beautiful beyond words, but not beyond reason.” 

On my journey back from Kyoto I had, for the first time, a close-up view 
of The Mountain. I well remember with what delight I learned that Sinatra 
was to be called The Voice. I submit that capitals are just and appropriate 
here, too. It was not my first viewing; one morning in Tokyo I had awoken 
to hear a murmur and a subdued scuttling through wooden screens on to the 
balconies adjoining my room. I had lain only a quarter awake for some time, 
pondering this phenomenon, when I heard the girl next door slide back the 
screen and go out on her balcony. “Oh, look!” she said, and I could hear her 
hold her breath. I knew then that she was looking at Fuji. 

When you have been told a great deal about a book, a picture, a play or 
even a mountain, it is hard for it to live up to its reputation; you bring to bear 
upon it too many preconceived prejudices, believing that it cannot be all that 
they say it is. And I had been told endlessly that Fuji was a miracle. It is 
a miracle all right. It is the singing and the gold. 

I went out onto my balcony and stood looking at it in silence. Mist 
encompassed its base, and as the long tapering lines stretched upwards it seemed 
to float in the air, giving a powerful impression that the laws of gravity had been 
reversed. Heaven compelled it. The same evening I saw its brooding silhouette 
as the sun sank behind, giving it the shape and menace of a Mexican deity. 
I liked it best so. 

Theyre Lee-Ellioti 


Illustrations by the author. 
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M°%.. than eighty years were needed for Robert Browning’s The Ring and 
the Book (1872) to complete its circuit round the world by appearing 

in the West in its Japanese dress of Rashémon, the film which won 
a grand prix at Cannes. About the beginning of this century, Lafcadio Hearn 
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referred to the construction of this great poem in one of his lectures on English 
Literature at the Tokyo Imperial University. The narrative construction of 
the poem, he said, deserved the notice of any literary minded student, and 
he urged some Japanese novelist to try the same scheme in some original com- 
position of his own. Hearn’s words were actually dictated, (very often Hearn 
set them down on the blackboard verbatim), and his lecture-notes in that 
dictated form were collected from among his former students and printed 
in a book called History of English Literature. About that time, probably 
1920, Akutagawa Ryiinosuke, a young Japanese short-story writer, was begin- 
ning to make a great name for himself. An erudite man, educated in the 
English Literature Department of the same University where Hearn had once 
taught, he almost certainly read Hearn’s lecture and found just the advice 
he needed for the construction of a story called Yabu no Naka (In the Bamboo- 
Bush) which, combined with Rashémon (The Main Palace-Gate), was the basis 
of the film of a few years ago. 

The chronology shows that it took about 30 years for the Browning 
method to come over to Japan, about 20 years for it to have a practical in- 
fluence on a Japanese story, and 30 more years to be transferred to another 
form of literary expression and come back to the poet’s own country. 

This circuit-story serves as a kind of prologue to what I want to write 
concerning the transplantation of English and American literatures onto Japa- 
nese soil. This Browning-circuit may seem too simple as an example of the 
transplantation of a country’s literary product into a foreign country, for the 
influence in this case is too restricted; it is only the technique that was learnt 
while nothing of Browning’s thought was taken over from England to Japan. 

This was different earlier, in the Meiji era, when Disraeli, Lytton, and 
Scott were devoured in translation and Carlyle and Emerson, Tennyson and 
Longfellow were the favourite authors. In those days they were, so to speak, 
cultural missionaries, and the life and thought depicted in their works were 
taken at once as sermons tinged with the civilized amusements. Without doubt 
the Japanese were much more eager to learn Western ways of thinking and 
feeling than the literary techniques displayed in them. 

Another recent example of transplantation is to be found in James 
Joyce. Joyce’s Ulysses was published in 1922. About 10 years later, before the 
appearance in print of any translation of the novel, there was published a 
short story called Machi to Mura (Town and Village) by a young writer, Ité 
Hitoshi, who made himself famous by the work and later called himself a 
pupil of Joyce’s. In this work It6 skilfully followed what literary historians 
call “the stream-of-consciousness” method of narrative. Here we have a case 
of a contemporary work finding a friend and follower in a foreign writer, and 
It6 must have learned as much from Joyce’s way of thinking as from his method 
of expression. 

To go back a little in history, it is common knowledge that Natsume 
Séseki studied Meredith’s The Egoist in preparation for the Gubijinsé (Red 
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Poppy, 1907), his first product as a professional writer. One finds also some 
resemblances between Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and Natsume’s Wagahai wa 
Neko de Aru (I am a Cat). Sterne and Meredith were writers of English, not 
very easy to understand for ordinary Japanese students of English, and it is 
not too bold to say that Natsume was practically the first Japanese writer able 
to make use of the characteristics of those English masterpieces. 

Natsume, however, stood apart in the literary world of those days. He 
died in 1916, in the midst of the First Great War. Before and about the time 
of the First Great War, the state of the literary public was different from that 
of the later years between the two wars. The greatest literary figure I, for 
one, remember in those years was Oscar Wilde, whose influence upon Japanese 
literature was enormous. Dorian Gray, Salome and De Profundis represented 
his genius. Not only in the style and the form of the writing, but also in 
their ways of thinking and feeling, these three works were regarded as the most 
Wildesque and taken as the highest products of the age. The fin de siécle cast 
a spell on Wilde’s readers. The phrase was taken into the Japanese language 
in its French form and the very sound of the words alone was charming on 
the lips of young literary aspirants. There was Wilde himself, with a scarlet 
flower in his button-hole, with Verlaine and Verharen in the background and 
Huysmans far in the distance, all of whom Japanese critics were quick to 
recognize. Aestheticism was all the rage, and aestheticism meant indulgence 
in beautiful sensations, love of “five-coloured” liquors, and a very free life 
which transposed day and night. The important point in Oscar Wilde’s case 
is that fin de siécle thought and sentiment immediately had an influence upon 
the life of the younger generation in Japan. If one may exaggerate a little, 
Japanese literary circles were “Oscar-Wildeized,” and Tanizaki Junichiréd, who 
appeared with his “diabolical” short novels, was called the Japanese Wilde. 

Side by side with Oscar Wilde, Irish renascence literature, which came 
into Japan just about that time, must not be overlooked. Among the great 
was W.B. Yeats, who was first known as a poet and then as a dramatist of 
Maeterlinck’s school. Maeterlinck was by far the greater on the stage, but 
Yeats was a new voice in English Literature’ How could a young mind neglect 
his work? I cannot forget my joy when ! found The Countess Cathleen among 
the newly-bought books in our school library. About that time, in 1916, a 
learned Canadian, William Playfair, gave what were probably the first lectures 
on Yeats, at the Tokyo Imperial University. When he came to speak on “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree”: 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings, 


one of his students raised his hand with the question: “Does a cricket sing in 
the morning?” I don’t know how Mr. Playfair answered the question, but 
after the class, as one of the students remembers, a warm discussion took place 
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on whether it is a sign of skill or an error in a poet to make a cricket sing 
at that unusual hour. 

The Countess Cathleen was not a great work, but in Synge’s wake follow- 
ed many Irish dramatists. J. M. Synge was widely appreciated and Japanese 
adaptations of The Well of the Saint and The Riders to the Sea acquired a 
tong-lasting fame in the repertory of New Drama circles. Lady Gregory also 
had a prominent place and Lord Dunsany was a hero. The latter’s comedies 
so resembled Japanese kydgen (interlude) pieces, that whenever there was a 
students’ Dramatic Society meeting one was almost sure to see Lord Dunsany 
on the stage, whether his Gods of the Mountain, The Lost Silk-Hat, or some 
other work. 

The end of the Russo-Japanese War brought with it a vogue for Russian 
and other Continental European literatures, and English literature was forced 
to recede into the school-room. Up to that time English literature had been 
revered and loved by writers, but their interest turned now to the Continental 
literature and English and American literature lost the literary as well as 
cultural leadership in Japan; its best days had covered about 40 years of the 
Meiji era from 1872—the date of the Ring and the Book—onwards. 

In those best days, English literature was valued for its teaching on 
human life, embodying as it did English ways of thinking and feeling. 
Carlyle was read repeatedly, and any young man affected by the world-wide 
fin de siécle malady could be cured by Dr. Teufelsdréckh’s philosophy. Lord 
Alfred Tennyson was the poet par excellence. Nor must American literature 
be neglected: Emerson was highly respected by the Japanese people of those 
days, and was very often quoted in moralistic lectures and speeches. Long- 
fellow’s “I shot an arrow into the air” was a source of inspiration. 

Now, however, thanks to Japan’s victory over Russia, they lost the leader- 
ship. The victory was not, of course, the only cause of the change. Part of 
the cause at least concerned missionary activities. In the best days, English 
and American missionaries in Japan worked outside the church as teachers of 
English in their own houses and at the local middle schools, where they often 
chose literary works—Carlyle, Tennyson, Emerson, and Longfellow—as reading 
matter. It should be borne in mind that these missionaries were people from 
the most civilized countries in the world, and their ways provided standards 
of living, both spiritual and worldly, for the less advanced Japanese. 

For the first 40 years, they could rely in their moral teaching on literary 
works, but lo! there suddenly came Oscar Wilde from England and Walt 
Whitman from America. The days of Carlyle, Tennyson, Emerson and Long- 
fellow were gone, and what use was there in Wilde and Whitman for pious 
people? After the advent of those two very artistic and human writers, 
preachers had to stick to the pulpit, leaving the teacher’s platform to more 
mundane schoolmasters. I am probably not very wrong in suggesting that 
those two literary figures put an end to the preachers’ activities outside the 
church and so ended also the best days of English and American literature in 
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apan. 

a Much has been written on the earlier history of English and American 
literature in Japan, so I will conclude my brief reminiscences with a question 
as to the real nature of such literary transplantations. 

Let us take the case of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Hawthorne has long been 
a favourite writer among Japanese students. In my middle school days, a 
Japanese translation of his moral fable “David Swan” was read in class in a 
Japanese Language Reader, and I remember it as very interesting to the boyish 
mind. 

Hawthorne’s name was probably first referred to in this country in 1878 
in a translation of Smiles’ Character published in that year. Two of his 
Twice-Told Tales were translated in 1887, one of which was “Fancy’s Show- 
Box.” The translation of “David Swan,” which I was delighted to read, is said 
to have been done a little later by Morita Shiken, one of the outstanding 
translators of the age. Following this, Hawthorne became popular among 
Japanese students of English; The Scarlet Letter and the Twice-Told Tales, 
especially the latter, were very well known, as they were easy to read in the 
original and suitable for school-texts. Among The Twice-Told Tales the best- 
known and most often read were and have always been (as proved by the 
frequency of their appearances in anthologies and selections) “David Swan,” 
“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” “Vision of the Fountain,” “The Great Stone 
Face,” “The Ambitious Guest,” “The Snow-Image,” and “A Rill from the 
Town Pump.” The most noteworthy point is that these “tales” are all of 
them—except the last one, “A Rill from the Town Pump,” which prattles on 
the growth of a town from its colonial days—stories of human life and destiny 
presented in fable form. They could be told of any nation or of any place in 
the world; they are not necessarily stories about American people, but universal, 
with moral lessons good for all men and women; they have, in short, no 
nationality. And the fact is that, of all the numerous Twice-Told Tales, 
Japanese people liked those stories and only that kind of stories. 

Hawthorne himself, however, apparently tried in these tales to tell the 
younger generation how the United States was built up, how God was to be 
revered, how religious and conscientious were their ancestors and how human 
life was full of mystery and beauty, and Hawthorne’s one important aim was, 
without doubt, to bring up American citizens as God wishes them to be. 

Japanese students did not fall in with his aim. They left out all the 
religious stories, historical tales, and characteristically American sketches, and 
paid attention to the mysterious and symbolical ones such as we have just 
mentioned. They seem never to have paid attention to American thought and 
conventions of life, a knowledge of which should have been one of the best 
fruits borne on the branches of their studies of foreign language and literature. 
Was the interest of Japanese students only in the acquisition of wisdom in 
human life? The characteristic of Hawthorne as a story-writer is that, between 
the lines in almost all his works, there lurks a human consciousness of eternal 
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sin. This is clearly expressed in The Scarlet Letter. Even in the Twice-Told 
Tales, not a few of them bear the mark of the mystic—in “John Inglefield’s 
Thanksgiving,” for example. It seems that Japanese students of the Tales 
have never noticed the existence of such a religious consciousness nor shown 
any sign of learning from it. 

Is it, then, the habit of a foreign nation, in trying to transplant another 
nation’s literature, only to look for general truths wrapped in simple, universal 
clothes? This question, in turn, invokes another: does a foreigner always seek 
only for general truths even in a literary work born out of significant circum- 
stances, particular to the author and his nation? Again, there arises the rather 
cynical question: “Is there a limit for the foreigner in his appreciation of an 
alien literature?” That is to say, whatever a foreigner may read of an alien 
nation’s literature, his appreciation may perhaps be limited to the essential 
general truth only and will never go beyond that in spite of all efforts to 
understand the significant aspects of that nation’s life. 

It seems that our forerunners in the study of English and American 
literature were already aware of this fact and thus selected from The Twice- 
Told Tales only those which were universal in their significance. 

The conclusion is that though, through those tales which we like to 
read, we may have learnt much about the wisdom of life, we have learnt little 
about what Americans are. The same may have been the case with many 
English writers. We have read them, imitated them, followed them in tech- 
nique and thought; but have we done so in the true sense? We have, perhaps, 
learnt nothing essential of the English people and their life, but only just as 
much of human destiny as could be understood inside the Western windows. 
Is, then, “a touch of nature” all that we have discovered through our literary 
studies? 


Fukuhara Rintaro 


Some Reflections After 


Teaching in Japan 





\X/ HEN I first came to Japan, I had a rather high-flown idea of what 
“lecturing on English literature’—my ostensible job—meant. Being 
myself fresh from university, I came with an exalted view of the 


English lecturer as a sort of creative middleman, giving his students carefully 
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rehearsed (or splendidly impromptu) dissertations on Shakespeare, the Metaphy- 
sicals, Yeats. On the sea journey, I had prepared one or two elaborate lectures 
on these subjects, which I looked forward to giving to serried ranks of eager 
undergraduates. I saw myself as a cultural ambassador, bringing news of the 
latest developments to an audience already keen and informed; for I knew, and 
was impressed by, the names of my predecessors—Blunden, Empson, Fraser and 
the rest. They had prepared the way. 

It was in this manner, and with these suppositions, that I began lecturing. 
In the time-honoured custom, I asked “Can you all hear me?” and was disturbed 
when there was no reply. Assuming that therefore they could hear me, I launched 
into my remarks about the background to contemporary poetry. This was one 
of the pieces I had prepared on the ship, and—foolishly—I had never timed it. 
At the end of an hour, my notes ran dry. I knew that there was another hour 
to go (do the Japanese realise that in English universities students wouldn’t 
stand for this two-hour ordeal?), and that some improvisation was necessary. 
Discussion on the points I had raised seemed the obvious thing: “Do you agree 
that....?” and “What do you think of....?” and soon. No reply. The blank 
faces looked up at me, not hostile, but not friendly either; perhaps—horror of 
horrors—not even interested. It did occur to me that perhaps they had not 
understood, but I soon dismissed that idea from my mind. After all, they were 
English literature specialists. I then tried the direct approach: “Could you— 
I'm afraid I don’t know your name yet—tell me what you think is specifically 
modern about The Waste Land?” From the girls, an automatic hand to the 
mouth, stifling embarrassed giggles; from the men, imperturbable stolidity- 
Then, at last, one young man looked up at me, with perhaps the realisation that 
this was the best way of putting an end to the whole dreary proceedings, and 
said: “I have read only the criticism of Mr. Eliot.” 

Since then I have learned a good deal—probably more than have my 
students. Gradually I dropped the high-powered approach, the casual allusion, 
the studied phrase. Gradually, too, mouths began to open; facts, and then 
opinions, began to be expressed; a certain contact was made. I learned that 
what often arouses the greatest interest is the biographical titbit—Milton’s three 
wives can make a whole lecture room rock with laughter, and the fact that 
Stephen spent three months as a member of the Communist Party may be the 
one thing remembered, by some, after a dozen lectures on contemporary poetry. 
A joke—preferably a pun—will tide one over the trickier bits of explication de 
texte. I also learned that it is entirely necessary for each student to have a text 
in front of him, that it is no good “waffling.” (This is one English colloquialism 
which I now like to think is a firm part of the critical vocabulary of my pupils.) 
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Indeed, it is in analysis, rather than in evaluation, that the Japanese student can 
shine; hence, perhaps, the fondness for the “How many ambiguities are there in 
this couplet?” approach, and the fact that the most ingenious interpretation is 
generally the most popular—however wrong it may be by the standards of 
common sense. 

Japanese students are constantly saying that they speak English with some 
difficulty, write it with great difficulty, but read it with comparative ease. Is 
this really so? It is hard to tell with how much accuracy they read, and one 
can only guess from the questions they ask. One of the texts I have used has 
been Greene’s Brighton Rock, a book unusual in the difficulty of its colloqui- 
alisms, its specialist slang and its oblique metaphors; but these, on the whole, 
do not bother them, and it is the comparatively simple phrases and expressions 


” 4 


over which they stumble time and again—“to make a scene,” “she wasn’t going 
to have any nonsense,” and so on. Sometimes I feel, despairingly, that they 
know Partridge’s various dictionaries of siang by heart, but have somehow never 
got round to learning how to conjugate the verb “to be.” 

Another factor in reading is the enormous number of translations which 
are available, which seems to ensure that students can go through their whole 
university course without reading more than one or two books in the original 
English. This means that it is almost impossible to get across any idea of style. 
Indeed, until I insisted on talking about it and pointing out how firmly linked 
style and meaning are, most of them were prepared to ignore it, imagining it 
was only a trimming which the author had put on the solid substance of his 
meaning, and which anyway was too difficult for any attention to be paid to it. 
What I have become aware of on this point is the existence of two types of 
student: first, those who make a vague emotional affirmative or negative gesture 
at what they (very often mistakenly) read, relying a great deal on remarks by 
the worst sort of “books about books”; and second, those who are so busy looking 
for the “message,” the “idea,” that they have no time and no inclination to see 
how the thing is being said (which, incidentally, might help them with that 
“message” and that “idea”), and therefore no interest in the original. These two 
types I have labelled, rather enigmatically, the Weepers and the Doctrinaire. 
They can be found in every Japanese lecture room. 

Where the Doctrinaire are concerned, I find that one has to take ‘into 
account the extreme moral earnestness of many Japanese students; this may be 
a pleasant corrective after the dilettantism of some Oxford undergraduates, but 
it can be disturbing. I remember that after one lecture, in which I had dis- 
cussed Yeats’s “Leda and the Swan,” I was confronted as I stepped down from 
the platform by a small group of worried-looking students who asked me, “Is 
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this sonnet not sensual, sir, and somewhat leading to immorality?” My first 
reaction was “What loathsome priggishness!”; my second, that perhaps I was a 
sort of minor Socrates, corrupting the morals of the young. Neither is the truth, 
of course, but it is extremely difficult for the foreign teacher of literature in 
Japan to avoid making, aloud, explicit moral judgements on the work he is 
teaching; the vigilance of his students will force him to do so. 

What have they read? The better-known plays of Shakespeare; some 
lyrics of Wordsworth, and a scattering of anthology-pieces by other poets, chiefly 
the Romantics; some Maugham and Huxley; Hemingway, and a fair number of 
contemporary American novelists (almost all in translation). They tend to know 
a bit about D.H. Lawrence and Joyce, but on the whole have not read them. 
Most of them have The Waste Land, and are prepared to talk about it; but 
when we first did so, it was obvious that they had thought about it only in large 
generalisations—“hopelessness of man,” “decadence of the twentieth century’— 
without bothering really to ask what it means section by section. For the rest, 
a miscellaneous bunch, from Emerson and Thoreau (read in kétégakk6 snippets) 
to Orwell’s 1984. Some of the brighter students—students of English—have occa- 
sionally told me that they find English novels boring, and find more excitement 
in (on the one hand) the nineteenth century Russian novelists and (on the 
other) in contemporary French writers such as Gide and Sartre. How much is 
mere fashionableness and how much genuine lack of response to the subject they 
have elected to study, I would not like to say; but whatever it is, I do not think 
it is wholly the fault of English literature. 

A question I sometimes ask myself is, “What is the purpose of teaching 
English in Japan?” It may sound a silly question, because the importance of 
knowing foreign languages goes without saying in 1957. But ail these thousands 
of students writing graduation theses on Keats’s two Hyperions, “And as a 
Conjunction,” “The Inner Struggle of William Butler Yeats”—what benefit are 
they gaining from their work? If they intend to be university lecturers in 
English language and literature themselves, well and good; but there isn’t 
room for all of them on the faculties. And anyway, what use will these isolated 
facts be to them? Even above the pettifogging level (“Milton was born on 9 
December, 1608”), one gets used to such questions as “When exactly did the 
Renaissance begin?”, “May we say Donne is a meditative poet?”, and so on. 
This date-and-label hunger seems to me to show a basic insecurity, a desperate 
attempt to make some sort of order in the midst of chaos. I often remember 
the very intelligent graduate student (a girl, as it happens) who told me that 
she was concentrating on English philology, not because she disliked (or even 
found difficulty with) English literature, but because she felt that whatever she 
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said about Shakespeare or Dickens or Eliot would never be more than a pale 
shadow of what native English-speaking scholars could achieve in the field; with 
Grimm’s Law and the study of suffixes, she was on solid rock, and might even 
be able to make an original contribution. 

I think this is a genuine point of view, but too gloomy and too humble. 
I do not think I am being patronising if I suggest that Japanese students should 
not attempt to make “original” contributions to the study of English literature 
—in competition, as it were, with everyone from Professor C. S. Lewis to Dr. 
Leavis. Instead, the whole range of English literature should be put across 
as vividly as possible in relation to Japan; what is needed is a variety of ex- 
planation and presentation, and collaborative work—instead of one student 
grinding out his footnotes to Antony and Cleopatra in isolation, while his friend 
bases a pile of hypotheses on an essay by Matthew Arnold, let both, with two 
or three others, methodically do something on the whole field of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century drama, or on the history of literary criticism from 
Dryden to Eliot. Breadth is what is needed, not narrow penetration. And— 
“in relation to Japan”—let there be some comparative work; we have all seen 
the parallels drawn between Bashé and Wordsworth, but there is a great deal 
more to be done, following, for instance, the example of the late Ueda Tatsuno- 
suke and his comparative view of Saikaku and Defoe as bourgeois writers. This 
is the sort of job which need not, and should not, be left simply to the eminent 
scholars who teach at the best universities, and who have left more humdrum 
work behind them; it is possible for the young graduate student, given a certain 
amount of guidance and the comfortable support of friends in the project, to 
attempt something of the sort. Less isolationism would mean fewer mistakes, 
too, in translation—at all levels. At random, I can think of two gross errors in 
standard published translations, pointed out to me by my own students: bull 
(in this case meaning the centre of a target) rendered as if it were the animal; 
and chat (in this case meaning a bird, the stonechat) rendered as if it meant 
idle talk, gossip. Both errors (and, I imagine, many more) could have been 
avoided if the translators had come out of their secretive burrows and asked a 
few questions. 

These observations and criticisms, now I re-read them, sound rather 
harsh; and coming from one with only sixteen months experience of teaching 
in Japan, and an almost complete incapacity in the Japanese language, pre- 
sumptuous as well. I could, of course, have found a large number of pleasant 
and encouraging things to say about the knowledge of, and response to, English 
literature which I have found; and I am quite aware of all the difficulties. 
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But to be critical is not simply to adopt a boorish “Let ‘em learn English” 
approach, and to have been merely congratulatory would not have been honest. 


Anthony Thwaite 


Where They Still 
Make Paper by Hand 





ESPITE the many changes, not all of them desirable, that the post-war 
period has brought, Japan has here and there kept a firm hold on her 
old ways of living. One realises this fact when, for instance, one visits 

a tiny village huddled in the bosom of the hills where paper is still being made 
by human hand. Such paper-making villages are to be found almost everywhere 
if one makes a tour of Japan in winter, when the peasants are free from their 
agricultural or forestry labour. 

The obdurate conservatism rooted in the minds of Japanese peasants has, 
so to speak, been a bulwark protecting the good quality of the goods they make. 
To introduce indiscreetly “efficiency first” principles into folk handicraft some- 
times, or almost always, results in a depreciation in the quality of things manu- 
factured, and paper made by peasants’ hands is no exception to the general 
rule. As with other kinds of handicraft, paper becomes stronger, more trust- 
worthy and more beautiful, if there is faithful adherence to the old traditional 
methods of manufacture, since Nature lends her benign hand to the human 
agents. From an economic point of view, however, this entails a miserably 
poverty-stricken standard of living for Japanese peasants. Unless they eke out 
their living with side-lines such as paper-making, they cannot keep the pot 
boiling. Cottage industry such as the making of paper by hand is possible only 
when cheap labour is plentiful and when the Labour Standards Law is ignored. 
Let us take, as a typical instance, a paper-making family living in a certain 
north-eastern province and consisting of a Grandmother of seventy, Father, fifty, 
Mother, forty-five, and two daughters of about twenty and seventeen years of 
age. The task assigned to Grandmother is to remove with her bony fingers the 
impurities from the bleached and whitened fibres kept in running water; to do 
this she has to squat herself down on a bleak river-bed from sunrise to sunset. 
Father, in his heavy rubber boots, thoroughly and systematically treads the 
unbleached bark of paper-mulberry, which has been macerated in water for 
two or three days and is now laid on flat stones in a shallow stream: toilsome 
and monotonous work which induces rheumatism so that, the paper-making 
season over, his prematurely decrepit figure will ten to one be found among 
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peasants taking the baths at a hotspring shed not so far from his village. Mother 
must be busy about general housekeeping and tending the livestock all day 
long, but after supper she will join in the family routine. Her part is to beat 
the wet bast of fibres now bleached and turned into a “half-stuff” state; with 
a cylindrical rod about three feet long, she beats it into an even, pulpy mass on 
a broad, thick board of hard wood or on a smooth granite slab. This is the 
most laborious part of the whole process of paper-making by hand, and has 
given birth to what are called “paper-making songs”—songs sung by sinewy 
wives to beguile their wearisome and monotonous labour and give them some 
rhythmical encouragement. They are, however, only sung when two or four 
persons do the work at the same time, facing each other on each side of the 
board. The following is an example of these “Songs of Labour”; it was taken 
down in 1941 at Marumori, a small town near Sendai, by Mr. Machida Kashé 
of the Broadcasting Corporation of Japan. 


Roughly translated, it means: 


Kamisuki wa Though paper-making seems 
[Ya yé!] [Heigh ho!] 

Rakuna ni mieté So easy to do 

Raku dé nai; It is not so; 

[Ya!] [Yo ho!] 

Nani shigoto mo, Whatever job it is 

Shigoto ni raku ga No work is ever easy, 
Araba ko so. Alas! not easy at all. 

[Soré soré uté, soré uté to!| [Beat on, beat on, now!] 


“Ya yé” and “Ya” are shouts made to mark the time and encourage the singers, 
and are common in Japanese folk songs; “Soré uté” means “Now beat on.” 

No peasant wife, however brawny, can be expected to sing when she is 
alone in a draughty room doing work which sometimes drags on into the small 
hours, when her daughters begin to bestir themselves for making the actual 
paper. Members of a Japanese peasant family are in general taciturn, so 
usually there will be no salutations exchanged between mother and daughters; 
but, if anything is said, the same phrase “O-ban dé gasu” will mean “Good 
night” to Mother, and “Good morning” to the daughters. 

A salient feature of Japanese paper-making by hand is nagashi-zuki (an 
untranslatable word; hence Dr. Dard Hunter’s suggestion that, together with 
tamé-zuki, it should be adopted as an international paper-making term) which 
may be roughly described as follows: the paper-maker concocts a sort of emul- 
sion by adding vegetable mucilage (usually tororo-aoi or nori-utsugi) to the 
pulp mixed with water; she then scoops up a sufficient quantity of emulsion 
into the mould, and shakes the fibrous pulp over the mould, lengthways and 
breadthways, over and over again. Through this manipulation the fibres at 
the bottom of the mould, as water filters through the sieve, get entangled 
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together with each other and form a thin film which adheres to the surface 
of the sieve. When the shaking movement has brought the pulp film to the 
desired thickness, which the paper-maker knows by long experience, the surplus 
paper solution over the mould is cast off from one corner of the frame, or 
deckle. This casting-off of the surplus emulsion is peculiar to nagashi-zuki, 
which by this process distinguishes itself from tamé-zuki, which neither makes 
use of any vegetable mucilage nor throws the surplus solution out. Through 
this manipulation all impurities such as floating dust, black spots, and blocks 
of unnaturally entangled fibres are easily removed. The secret of the ability 
of the paper-makers to obtain with such ease the finest sheets of paper imagin- 
able—tenguj6 or yoshindgami for example—lies in the adding of vegetable glue, 
which makes the removal of the surplus water possible. Tororo-aoi, a species 
of Malvaceae, is an annual herb of Chinese origin, and is now cultivated all 
over Japan. It has large, alternate, palmate leaves with long petioles and five 
or nine deeply-parted lobes, and puts forth large light yellow blossoms in 
autumn. Its roots are dried in the sun after thorough cleansing, and hung up 
in bundles tied together with straw in a dry, airy place such as under the 
eaves. When the roots, beaten to pieces and smashed well, are put in a bag 
made of cotton fabric and pressed in water, they furnish mucilage as needed. 
Nori-utsugi is a deciduous tree found everywhere on hills and mountains 
throughout Japan, but abounds especially in Hokkaid6, reaching a height of 
from six to nine feet. Its leaves are stalked, opposite, ovate, pointed and 
serrate. In July and August it puts forth large blossoms resembling those of 
ajisai, a frutex favoured by von Siebold who gave it the Latin name Hydrangea 
Otaksa, thus immortalizing his Japanese concubine O-Taki. As its mucilage 
is contained in the inner bark, the outer bark is shaved off and the inner bark 
separated from the trunk by various means, then beaten and smashed in the 
same way as the roots of tororo-aot. 

In the autumn of 1937 I made my first visit to Shikiya-mura, a most 
out-of-the-way paper-making village on the River Kumano, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean at Shingii. One of the villagers said proudly to me, pointing 
at a tororo-aoi just in bloom by the roadside: 

“Sensei, you say you've visited a lot of paper-making villages, but you’ve 
never seen this plant anywhere else in Japan, have you? We believe this is 
a special product indigenous to our village only; it was the august Deity of 
Kumano enshrined in Hongti that gave the plant to our forefathers; thanks 
to it, no paper made can rival ours.” 

I would have liked very much to agree with him; but on this occasion 
the rationalist had the upper hand of the humanist in me. My assertion that 
I had, in fact, seen it elsewhere seemed to raise suspicions in the innocent mind 
of the villager; he shook his head as if he found me a quack instead of a 
university sensei, and shuffled away towards his cottage. He too, without 
doubt, was suffering from rheumatism. 

Jugaku Bunsho 
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may put that into writing, you know” is the current catchword, one re- 
plete with innuendo. Translated, the English fails to convey the 
archly feminine turn of phrase and the irony of the Japanese expres- 
sion, and calls therefore for some explanation. To enlarge on the subject of 
its usage leads to uncovering social implications that reach farther and go 
deeper than the apparently innocuous words would suggest. 

This expression—“I may put that into writing, you know’—first gained 
currency among actresses, night-club hostesses, fashion models, dancers, and 
women in other occupations where the attentions of male admirers are apt 
to become demanding and often unwelcome. It is now accepted as an oblique 
parry for quenching the over-ardent male, and the source of this popular 
catchword is to be found in the memoirs of a former actress. 

Published quite recently, “An Actress” is the story ef Mori Kakuko, who 
became blind and was forced to abandon her stage career. Now forty-three, the 
former actress tells in her book the story of her twenty and more years behind 
the footlights and of life backstage. 

Mori Kakuko’s father was a tobacco magnate. While still a child, Kaku- 
ko was adopted by a relative, an aunt. This aunt was one of the first women 
to defy social taboos against going on the stage, and was acclaimed as one of 
the finest actresses of her time. Reared by this aunt, Kakuko also turned to 
the stage. On graduating from high school, she became a film actress, and her 
talent soon won her an invitation to join a troupe of stage players. She con- 
tinued to perform with this troupe until the end of the last war. 

Had it not been for the catastrophe which struck in mid-career and 
forced her to abandon the stage, Mori Kakuko might never have had the oppor- 
tunity to reflect on her past and to make the daring revelations that she has. 
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From her memoirs we get a picture of the life that goes on behind the Japa- 
nese stage, as seen and experienced by a woman. Reading her book, one finds 
it difficult to believe that all she relates about her many affairs with prominent 
actors took place quite recently and not in some distant past, for she writes 
with singular detachment not only of her many lovers, but of fellow actresses, 
and of the petty jealousies, rivalries and all the trivia inseparable from her 
career. She speaks dispassionately of plays that were interrupted by the dis- 
covery that her stage property had been maliciously mutilated, and of nume- 
rous other such petty exchanges that took place among the players, yet there 
is no sense of resentment to be found in what she writes. She writes of these 
in the same quietly reflective mood that colors her memoirs throughout. Had 
her account contained more sharply defined portraits of fellow actors and 
actresses and a more critical evaluation of characters and motives, Mori Kaku- 
ko’s memoirs would have been more successful as a piece of writing and as a 
type of self-revelation that we do not encounter often. Perhaps this is too 
much to ask of her. This is her first book and it has been written under a 
crushing handicap—blindness. The actual physical labor of transferring her 
memories to paper as she has done would have discouraged most people, but 
Mori Kakuko wrote every word herself and unaided. Using a frame, perforated 
with large square holes, placed over a blank sheet, she went about the task of 
spelling out letter by letter in each square this account of her life. 

The appearance of “An Actress” created a nation-wide sensation. The 
ordinary theatre-goer, familiar only with the stage as it appears to the audience, 
was led backstage and into the green room. What he saw and heard there was 
astonishing and bore no resemblance to what he saw on the stage. This former 
actress’ memoirs contained among other things intimate disclosures of her affairs 
with well-known actors who are still performing today. She spares no one, 
including herself. That she had dared to make public all that is contained in 
her book ensured its success. It became a sensation, a best-seller overnight and 
the topic of talk everywhere. Such memoirs by women have appeared from 
time to time in Western countries, but nothing similar hac ever before hap- 
pened in Japan. 

There is little doubt that the decision to publish such a book was a 
momentous one for the writer, since Mori Kakuko shields no one behind a 
fictitious name. What she has written might very well prove damaging to 
those she speaks of in her book—and most of all to herself. But opinion has 
been favorable so far as the writer is concerned. The reading public has res- 
ponded sympathetically to “An Actress.” It is as serious-minded and dispas- 
sionate an account of a woman’s private life as could ever have been written. 

Soon after the appearance of “An Actress,” another book of a similar 
nature, also by a woman, Kawakami Keiko, and entitled “A Room Reserved 
for Women” was published. Kawakami Keiko, who is still in her mid-twenties 
and studying medicine, appears from time to time in minor roles in films and 

on the stage. In her book she describes the life of the actress. Unlike Mori 
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Kakuko’s, hers is not an account of her personal experiences, but a loosely 
compiled anthology of the kind of gossip that circulates in and around film 
studios. The success of “An Actress,” it can be surmised, led another publisher 
to commission the writing of this book. It has not sold too well, nor has it 
received much favorable comment. There is nothing in what Kawakami Keiko 
has to say that shows any real seriousness, nor does it appear to be a sober 
attempt to reveal any kind of truth. That it fails as a book is quite under- 
standable. 

The publishing of these two “confessions” led to the coining and cir- 
culating of the expression “I may put that into writing, you know.” It may be 
interpreted as both a warning and a threat that importunate males may have 
cause for regret later on. The indiscreet is told, in so many words, that his 
sins may catch up with him sometime in some woman’s book. 

Following on the heels of these books came a rumor that Oda Akiko, 
the hostess of a well-known bar, was also writing her memoirs. The rumor 
may have caused some uneasiness among the bar’s habitués—novelists, journa- 
lists, politicians and prominent businessmen. Whether it did or not, “I may 
put that into writing, you know” soon became a byword and a wry joke. The 
actual publishing of Oda Akiko’s “Madame” was probably received with some 
relief. She was discreet. Not a single line that she had written could have 
embarrassed her patrons, but the expression “I may put that into writing, you 
know” received a further twist. It also implied that women can and do write 
memoirs which also get published. 

Japanese women in the past have remained silent about their many 
personal experiences. This was considered only right and proper. 

That a woman should write openly about herself, particularly her love 
affairs, and unhesitatingly name the men who had been her lovers was almost 
unbelievable. Mori Kakuko was the first to do it; the publication of her 
memoirs was electrifying—one might almost say revolutionary. 

“I may put that into writing, you know” has come to symbolize a re- 
volution, a crashing through centuries of silence and the tough fabric of con- 
vention. Women have got beyond the stage of talking to private diaries. 
Since the end of the last war, they have begun telling the world about them- 
selves. This is indeed new, since relatively few women in the past have been 
novelists or writers, addressing a large public. More and more women, how- 
ever, are now beginning to appear in print, and they are writing with consider- 
able freedom and mastery of their medium. 

The dailies here carry a special column for women’s letters to the editor, 
and there is no day when the column is not filled. Some of the earlier con- 
tributors to this column have begun to make a name for themselves in the 
world of letters. All the journals keep a careful watch on this column. 
It is one of their most sensitive barometers to the climate of women’s thoughts. 
It may seem unusual that a column reserved for women’s opinions should exist 
in our newspapers, but if one recalls that it is only a decade since the legal 
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equality of women was recognized, there should be no cause for surprise. 
Women are seeking not only legal but actual equality with men, and the 
column is their forum where they can air their opinions and achieve their new 
status in the transitional period. 

Writing has apparently become one of the most effective means by which 
the Japanese woman can make herself heard. All over the country women 
have organized groups—large and small—of amateur writers, who meet once a 
month to discuss the contents and style of what they have written. They 
submit their work to other groups for criticism. Many such groups issue small 
magazines in which the best selections are printed. 

For better or worse, this is a highly disturbing situation to men who 
are reluctant to relinquish their former privileges and who deride the more 
articulate of the opposite sex as typical “column writers.” It is highly disturb- 
ing, I repeat, for those men who are watching women persist in their efforts to 
achieve equality and freedom. The phrase “I may put that into writing, you 
know,” is,- therefore, more than a mere catch phrase but is symptomatic of the 
Japanese woman’s demand for equal treatment. It is more than likely that 
publishers are following what women write with intense interest, and, with 
an eye to the inherent possibilities there, encouraging women to write about 
themselves. The present interest in memoirs by women is a recognition of the 
transitional stage through which the Japanese woman is passing in her evolution 
as an individual. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HEIKE Story. 
By Yoshikawa Eiji. 
Translated from the Japanese by Fuki Wooyenaka Uramatsu. 


New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. 627 pp. $4.95. 
Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1956. 627 pp. ¥720 or $2.00. 


R. Yoshikawa’s book has become is. One must either buy the most extra- 
controversial. This is a pity, for vagant claims of the blurbists, or run the 

the controversy has made it almost impos- risk of being called ignorant and spiteful. 
sible to recommend the book for what it The controversy began when Dr. Donald 
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Keene wrote an unfavorable review for The 
New York Times. The Times received a 
number of immoderately worded protests, 
and a shrill peak of immoderation was 
reached when the Asahi Weekly, a branch of 
of the enormous enterprise to which this 
magazine also belongs, carried an anony- 
mous article attacking Dr. Keene. Savage and 
hysterical, the article accused Dr. Keene of 
being a poseur out to show off his smatter- 
ing of Japanese. 

No one familiar with Dr. Keene’s quali- 
fications can possibly have taken the article 
seriously. Nonetheless it is symptomatic of 
something that deserves a little thought. 
We have been asked by the writer of the 
postscript to the translation to accept Mr. 
Yoshikawa’s book as “a landmark in modern 
Japanese literature.” If we fail to do so, 
our failure is not allowed to pass as an 
honest difference of opinion, or as an intel- 
ligent literary judgment. It is rather pointed 
to as evidence that we know nothing about 
Japan and Japanese culture, and as an ex- 
ceedingly strong presumption that we never 
will. 

Such, however, are the risks one takes 
when one tries to be a Japanologist, and it 
does little good to complain. 

Let it be said at the outset, in any case, 
that I too find it difficult to accept the 
claims that have been made for this book, 
though I would have been prepared to 
endorse more moderate claims. 

It should also be made clear that I 
have been talking about the book itself, 
and not about the translation. 
lation calls for praise. 


The trans- 
Now and then a 
proper name is wrong (Yokogawa should 
be Yogawa, and Kuritaguchi should be 
Awataguchi), and sometimes a word seems 
a little out of focus, as when we find a 
mother and father congratulating themselves 
on the brood they have “begotten.” Beget- 
ting is usually considered the function of 
but one sex. But these are tiny flaws, and 
the marvel is that there are not more of 
Mrs. Ura- 
matsu has done a good job of cutting, al- 
though at times the swirl of Heiké and 
Genji and Fujiwara and Emperors and 
Cloistered Emperors and Crown Princes 
becomes unmanageable. 


them in a translation so long. 


Mrs. Uramatsu has translated about a 
fifth of an enormous work that has been 
coming out in weekly installments for some 
seven years now. Since she means to con- 
tinue the work, one or two suggestions might 
not be inappropriate. In the first place, 
much of the action seems aimless, and the 
feeling of aimlessness might be overcome in 
one of two ways: by more drastic cutting, 
or by an occasional footnote. Thus the 
unprepared reader could have been told 
that Mr. Yoshikawa introduced Saigyd be- 
cause he was one of the great poets of the 
day, and because the Japanese reader feels 
a pleasant flutter upon realizing that Saigyd 
too was there; or Saigyé could have been 
cut. Similarly, the reader who is puzzled 
at the apparently gratuitous emergence of 
Shizuka to warm Ushiwaka’s hands at the 
end of the book might be less puzzled if 
told that Shizuka is one day, in some future 
volume, to become Ushiwaka’s great love. 
This may be unnecessarily condescending 
to the “unprepared reader;” but it is un- 
likely that all readers will go through the 
whole of the work, and it might therefore 
be worthwhile to make each volume as self- 
sufficient as possible. 

In the second place, a good deal of the 
conversation, probably through no fault 
of Mrs. Uramatsu’s, seems stiff even for a 
historical romance, and the stiffness is ac- 
centuated by the fact that much of what 
is said sounds more like twentieth-century 
pamphleteering than twelfth-century solilo- 
quizing. The conversations could have been 
more boldly cut. In general, the narrative 
passages are more effective than the drama- 
tic passages. 

To return to the work itself, it is a 
retelling of a heroic cycle that has been of 
immense importance in Japanese folklore 
and literature. The civil wars of the twelfth 
century produced some of the great heroes 
of the Japanese people, and the tragic story 
of the Heiké, with its Buddhist moral of 
swift bloom and decay, has fascinated Ja- 
panese writers, particularly playwrights, ever 
since. It would be an exaggeration to say 
that the N6 cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of the Heiké Monogatari; but 
one can say at least that with the Heiké we 
are plunged into that medieval sombreness 
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of which the No and its mysteriously dark 
yigen are the most subtle expression, and 
that those who see nothing in the N6 might 
begin re-educating themselves from _ the 
Heike. 

We must be grateful, therefore, for a 
volume that offers us in highly approach- 
able form the story of Gid (here called 
Giwo), among other stories inherited by 
the NO; and everyone interested in Japan- 
nese culture must also be grateful that a 
series of stories so delightful to the Japanese 
is here being offered to a foreign audience. 
The question of whether or not the foreign 
audience likes the stories is in a_ sense 
les important than the fact that they 
are now available, for better or worse. And 
it is hard to imagine that the most blasé 
of readers will be untouched by the pathe- 
tic story of Tokiwa Gozen, or uninterested 
in the antics of the priest Mongaku. One 
can recommend this book, then, as a gen- 
erally readable presentation of an important 
body of legend and history. 

But again we come up against the 
grand claims, and we pull back a step or 
two. This is a “landmark in modern Japa- 
nese literature.” Mr. Yoshikawa’s “back- 
ground and technique as a writer have been 
shaped exclusively by the traditions of 
Japanese classical literature on which he 
draws entirely for his models and sources.” 

This is not a landmark, the postscript 
writer and the Asahi Weekly to the contra- 
ry; and Mr. Yoshikawa’s technique has more 
in common with a glib magazinese unvary- 
ing from one country to the next than it 
has with the Japanese classics. Clever maga- 
zine writing has a way of offering views 
that are still a little titillating but not longer 
really dangerous. So it is that Mr. Yoshi- 
kawa’s Kiyomori occasionally stops to medi- 
tate on the rights of the people, even though 
a chapter or two ago he may have been 
setting fire to their houses. (The real Kiyo- 
mori may now and then have thought about 
the tami; but, whatever the progressive 
literary critics tell us, that is a far dif- 
ferent thing from thinking about “the 
people” in the twentieth-century sense of 
the expression.) And so it is too that the 
ladies talk about women’s rights. Possibly 
one reason why Tokiwa Gozen is successful 


is that she, almost alone among them, never 
seems to worry herself about the problem, 
although now and then she does sound 
like a pacifist straight out of the monthly 
magazines. 

Mr. Yoshikawa has at least two defects 
that keep one from accepting him as a first- 
rate novelist. He is, first of all, very senti- 
mental. His original too is sentimental; but, 
perhaps because we know that the anony- 
mous medieval writer has been gone a long 
time while Mr. Yoshikawa is still offering 
an installment a week, we are moved by 
the original version of the Gid story, for 
instance, when we are slightly embarrassed 
by the retelling. There is too much weep- 
ing throughout, and—a fault Mr. Yoshikawa 
shares with contemporary Japanese novelists 
of considerably more stature—too much 
longing for Mother. 

And in the second place, he is guilty 
of an offense rarely pardonable in a novel- 
ist: he informs us that something is the case, 
and fails to demonstrate. Probably the 
worst example is his treatment of the mer- 
chant Bamboku. We are told that Bamboku 
is very droll, but we are shown only that 
he has a large, red nose. It is safe to say 
that Falstaff would not be remembered to- 
day if Shakespeare had told us that Falstaff 
was very droll and only shown us that he 
was fat. 

These observations are called for be- 
cause certain participants in the controversy 
demand that we rate Mr. Yoshikawa’s book 
higher than it deserves. For what it is, it 
is to be praised and recommended. At its 
best it is a good yarn which depends, in 
E.M. Forster’s terms, on our continuing to 
ask “And then what? And then what?” 
Sometimes, as in the rather tedious dis- 
cussion of Yoritomo’s fate, we already know, 
and move on a couple of chapters, but often 
enough we consent to go on asking. 

This is not enough to justify the grand 
claims, however. A truly great historical 
novel could be written about this crucial 
period in Japanese history, a period when 
the Japanese were first acquiring a sense of 
the past. But Mr. Yoshikawa has not writ- 
ten it. 


E. G. Seidensticker 
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THe CAUSE OF JAPAN. 


By Togo Shigenori; translated and edited by Togd Fumihiko and Ben Bruce 


Blakeney. 


New York, Simon and Schuster, 1956. 372 pp. $5.00. 


OGO Shigenori, author of this book, was 
a Japanese career diplomat who special- 
ized in German affairs. He spent many years 
in Germany, spoke German fluently, mar- 
ried a German wife and sympathized with 
German, culture and institutions in general, 
so much so that his personality, intrinsically 
Japanese, acquired some of the outer coat- 
ings of Teutonic forcefulness and asperity. 
The ambassadorship to Germany, which 
came to him as topmost expert on German 
affairs in the Japanese foreign service, was 
the culmination of his lifelong study of 
Germany. He had served, prior to going 
to Berlin, as first secretary in the Japanese 
Embassy in Washington, D.C., and _ sub- 
sequently became Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow. From these latter vantage-posts 
he acquired not only experience and knowl- 
edge of these important countries and their 
affairs, but also supplementary information 
on the intimate correlation of these coun- 
tries with Germany and her world-politics. 
In view of these qualifications of Mr. 
Tdgd’s, it is no wonder that the Japanese 
Government and nation relied heavily upon 
his services and judgment during the na- 
tional crises of unprecedented gravity which 
followed each other from 1940 through 1945 
and in which Japan’s relations with Germany, 
the United ‘States and the U.S.S.R. had to 
be approached with the touch of a master. 
Did he live up to the nation’s expectations? 
His personal chronicle gives the answer. 
Of the two translators of Mr. Tdégd’s 
De Profundis written in Sugamo military 
prison, Tégd Fumihiko is son-in-law of 
T6g6é Shigenori and is presently following 
the distinguished footsteps of his father-in- 
law in Japan’s foreign service. Ben Bruce 
Blakeney, defense-counsel for the author 
at the time of the Internation! Military 
Tribunal for the Far East, is now a general 
practitioner of law in Japan. Great credit 
is due to these translators for the excellence 
of their work, which, while faithfully pre- 


serving the essence and flavour of the original 
Japanese, is nevertheless pleasing to the 
English reader also. 

Since the end of the Pacific War many 
books have been published in the United 
States and England, as well as in Japan, 
purporting to explain the war’s origin, 
development and dénouement. Those pub- 
lished in the United States and England 
naturally tend to be devoted to Anglo-Amer- 
ican versions of the war, while those pub- 
lished in Japan present a Japanese view. 
It is obvious, however, that for the sake of 
historical veracity both sides must be ex- 
amined with cold objectivity. So far, more- 
over, Japanese versions have rarely been 
accessible to English-speaking readers, owing 
to the language barrier. This book, coming 
as it does from the pen of none other than 
the Foreign Minister of Japan, himself 
directly responsible for politico-diplomatic 
decisions made during the Pacific War, should 
prove the ideal remedy. 

The book begins with an introduction 
by its translators wherein international 
events leading up to the formation of the 
two opposing camps—of democracy and 
totalitarianism—are concisely narrated in 
chronological sequence. Here emphasis is 
placed, among other things, on the deteriora- 
tion of Japanese-American relations. It 
shows how Japan had to challenge the Open 
Door doctrine of the United States in China 
in her inexorable growth into a_ fully- 
fledged Continental Power; how this challenge 
drove the United States to the support of 
the Chiang Kai-shek régime; how this sup- 
port in its turn appeared to Japanese leaders 
to threaten endless prolongation of the China 
Affair; how Japan, in desperation, launched 
into invasion of Indo-China to stop Amer- 
ican support from reaching Chiang; how this 
invasion provoked the United States into 
embargoes on the export to Japan of avia- 
tion gasoline, scrap iron and machine-tools; 
how the Tripartite Alliance, long incubat- 
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ing, now finally hatched; and how the Russo- 
Japanese neutrality pact was signed to pro- 
tect Japan’s backyard while she was secur- 
ing the war resources of the southern re- 
gions. These passages are sprinkled with 
ominous Japanese expressions, evocative of 
the wartime atmosphere, such as “the ABCD 
economic encirclement of Japan,” “gradual 
exhaustion,” and the rest. 

Onto the stage thus set our hero steps, 
making his début as Foreign Minister of the 
T6j6 Cabinet on Oct. 18, 1941. From this 
point Tég6’s personal narrative begins. 

War against the United States and Great 
Britain was, in effect, already decided on 
in principle by the retiring Cabinet under 
Prince Konoe, leaving it for the incoming 
Cabinet to try to delay the outbreak of this 
war by securing the national objectives 
through diplomatic negotiations with the 
United States. Impossible task, indeed; of 
what use could talk be at this late stage? 
One can see now that it was mere fool- 
hardiness to accept such an assignment— 
though no doubt it must have been seen in 
quite a different light by the ministers 
in the new Cabinet. Around this time, the 
three-months-old German invasion of the 
USS.R. was in full swing, and from every 
source, including the German High Com- 
mand, came repeated reports that the mili- 
tary operations were proceeding “very success- 
fully and according to schedule.” None 
foresaw the catastrophe which, only a few 
weeks later, was to fall upon the German 
Army around Moscow, frozen by the pre- 
mature sub-zero temperatures which visit 
this region once in fifty-odd years. The 
Japanese Cabinet, thus, trusted to the sober- 
ing effects upon American intransigence of 
the resounding victories of the German Army 
in Russia. The Foreign Minister alone, 
with his German background, entertained— 
and expressed—doubts about the German 
fortunes, doubts which were at no time 
smothered by the reassurances of his mili- 
tary colleagues. 

Inside the T6j6 Cabinet, Tégd was the 
sole champion of the segment—a_ small 
minority—of Japanese who did not and 
could not believe in the victory of Germany. 
Why, then, did he not press this point with 
his usual determination? Did he simply 


give in to the necessity for solidarity? Or 
did he believe in the timely blowing of a 
“divine wind,” as most Japanese were wont 
to do when confronted with overpowering 
odds or the unpredictable? He does not 
elaborate, beyond stating that, since military 
operational information was never divulged 
to civilian ministers, he “had no alternative 
but to take on trust the military’s assur- 
ances on the prospects of success in a war.” 

Upon resumption of diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the United States—long and 
detailed descriptions of which are given in 
the book—it was apparent that they would 
lead the Japanese negotiators nowhere ex- 
cept up against a great wall of procrastina- 
tion and half-heartedness, set up by the 
United States despite the “self-abnegation” 
demonstrated by Japan at the persistent de- 
mand of the Foreign Minister. Sizing up the 
world situation from the American side, it 
was not mere unreasoning stubbornness 
which prompted the United States to its 
intransigence, but a _ well-calculated plan. 
The Russo-German war, coming in June, 
1941, had definitely freed America’s hard- 
pressed ally, Great Britain, from the im- 
minent threat of German invasion. She 
could recuperate, unmolested and confident, 
from the wounds of Dunkerque. Her air 
power was steadily winning the Battle of 
Britain, while things did not look bad in 
Russia, where the German Army could be 
bogged down in a war of exhaustion. The 
overall state of the war was reviewed at 
the Atlantic Conference in August, 1941, 
which strengthened confidence in the ulti- 
mate victory of the Allied cause. 

In such circumstances, there was no 
need for any attractive concessions to Japan 
at the expense of America’s traditional 
Chinese ally; it was wisdom to sit tight and 
wait for the turning of the tide, which ap- 
peared imminent. Accordingly, the United 
States just sat, and “babied” the Japanese 
envoys in Washington. Indications were 
that she could hope for the Japanese “first 
shot,” to which the Japanese were believed 
to be prone historically. The Japanese- 
American negotiations at this juncture were 
very much like a poker game in which the 
American participants knew, whether by 
intuition or better organization, all the cards 
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in the Japanese hand, while the Japanese 
participants, who thought they knew, guess- 
ed wrongly. In the ensuing showdown it 
became incontestably evident that it was 
not the Japanese who had outwitted the 
Americans, but vice-versa. Nobody, how- 
ever, including Tégé, knew that Japan was 
losing the poker game. It is tragic to re- 
cognize the fact that the Pacific War was 
not so much lost at Midway, nor at Guadalca- 
nal, nor even at Okinawa, but long before, 
on the diplomatic green-tables in Washing- 
ton, where poker games for such high 
stakes were being played. 

The resignation of Mr. Tégé from the 
T6jé Cabinet as a result of his objection 
to the creation of a Greater East Asia Min- 
istry in 1942 is revealing of the stuff of 
which he was made. One cannot, however, 
escape the feeling that this was a relatively 
minor issue to pick a fight over, and that 
he should have chosen a better occasion— 
the time, for instance, when the Pacific 
War was decided upon at Imperial Con- 
ferences against his well-founded doubts and 
better judgment. If he had done so, the Japa- 
nese nation might have been far better off, 
and more grateful to his memory accordingly. 

When he became Foreign Minister once 
more, in the 1945 Suzuki Cabinet, there was 
a noticeable change from the military as- 
cendancy over civilian authorities of T6jé 
Cabinet days. Repeated military misfor- 
tunes had shorn the plumes and the prestige 
of the military leaders, who now sought 
advice, discreetly suggesting, even, termina- 
tion of the war through diplomatic means. 
It is at this: point that we see Tégé in his 


MODERN JAPANESE PRINTS: An Art 


By Oliver Statler. 
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full glory as a diplomat; diplomacy is, after 
all, an art of peace, and he had been train- 
ing all his life for this very moment. All 
obstacles were cleared, all objections over- 
ruled until he got what he believed best 
for the public interest—namely, capitula- 
tion with terms. He must have experienced 
a great inner satisfaction at this achieve- 
ment, for this usually modest man writes, 
“with that my life’s work has been done; 
it does not matter what befalls me.” 

To the war-weary nation as a whole, 
capitulation came as a bolt from the blue, 
but was accepted with the grace of a good 
loser. It is a good thing that, in the mis- 
fortune of her first defeat as a nation, Japan 
was not cursed with the civil strife and 
internal commotion so common in the history 
of defeated nations. To the credit of Mr. 
Tégd, it must be added that in no small 
degree he prepared the way, in his self- 
effacing manner, for the Government and 
nation to accept the surrender with grace 
and stoicism. 

In concluding this commentary on Mr. 
Tégd’s fascinating book, it may be fitting 
to quote the words of Foreign Commissar 
Molotov on the occasion of the farewell 
banquet in honor of Ambassador Tégé on 
the eve of his departure from Moscow in 
1940: “In my public life of many years, 
I have never known any man who insists 
so earnestly and so frankly as Mr. Togo 
on what he believes to be right. I respect 
Mr. Tégd not only as a distinguished diplo- 
mat and statesman, but as a man.” 


Miura Fumio 


Reborn. 


Tokyo, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1956. 209 pp. $7.50, 2,200. 


HIS work had its origin in a paper on 
the subject which the author read 
before the Asiatic Society of Japan on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1955, a revised version of which 
was later published in Sophia University’s 
quarterly, Monumenta Nipponica,in July, 
1955. In this form it attracted the atten- 
tion of James A. Michener, who found it of 


interest and recommended its publication 
in monograph form. Thanks to this, Statler 
expanded his studies of the field, and the 
volume here under review is the result. It 
carries, appropriately, an introduction by 
Michener himself. 

Statler is an American who majored in 
English literature at the University of 
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Chicago, and came to Japan with the US. 
Army. After his discharge from the service, 
he stayed on in Japan, working for the 
Army in a civilian capacity; this was about 
eight years ago. 

Once the war was over, the block print, 
or hanga, saw a sudden and remarkable 
development in Japan, and a great number 
of striking new prints began to appear. 
Statler happened to see an exhibition of 
such prints—the so-called sdsaku hanga, or 
“creative prints” in Yokohama, and was pro- 
foundly impressed by them, especially by 
a portrait of Hagiwara Sakutard by Onchi 
Késhiré. His amazement at the existence 
of such a highly advanced art of the print 
in modern Japan was the beginning of his 
deep interest in the creative print, and also 
of his attempts to gather a oollection of 
the works of the artists producing in this 
field. 

Since there was no shop in Tokyo selling 
these block prints, Statler, in gathering his 
collection, called on the various artists in 
person, and gradually became intimate with 
many of them. In this way he gained 
first-hand knowledge of the art of the 
Japanese creative print, and of the skill 
and technique by which a single artist 
draws, carves, and prints his own works. 
Hence he comes exceptionally well prepared 
to the task of writing an account of the 
block print in modern Japan. There is 
probably no one in Japan today who can 
rival him as a collector of these prints. 

There are, to be sure, print artists in 
modern Japan who employ artisans to carve 
and print their blocks for them in the 
traditional fashion. Statler, however, takes 
the position that the men most truly re- 
presentative of the modern Japanese print 
belong to that group that concentrates upon 
the one-man print, where the artist him- 
self is not only responsible for the design, 
but also carves the block and prints the 
impressions. The late Onchi Késhird was 
also strongly of this opinion. 

Statler gives first place in his book to 
the founder of the art of the creative 
block print in Japan, Yamamoto Kanae. 
Yamamoto left but few works, although the 
present volume reproduces seven. Among 
these, there are many extremely remarkable 


ones, such as the one reproduced as Plate 3, 
a view of a fisherman dating from 1904. 
This one print alone, with its use of the 
cut-grain wood-engraving technique, would 
be sufficient to establish Yamamoto’s posi- 
tion. 

The author next deals with Onchi Ké- 
shiré, to whom, more than any other, he 
was indebted in the course of preparing the 
present volume. Onchi passed away before 
the book could be published, and the 
volume’s dedication reads “To the Memory 
of Késhird6 Onchi.” 

Hiratsuka Unichi, who opened new 
frontiers in the black and white print, is 
next introduced, and he is followed by 
Maekawa Sempan, Saité6 Kiyoshi, Sekino 
Junichiré, Shinagawa Takumi and Muna- 
kata Shik6; all of these are artists of con- 
siderable reputation. Saité went to America 
in 1956. He is due to return to Japan 
soon, where his subsequent exhibitions are 
awaited with much interest. Munakata has 
won a grand prix at the Venice Biennale. 
Next Kawakami Sumio, Takei Takeo, and 
Hatsuyama Shigeru are introduced. 

The author’s collecting and research has 
not been limited to Tokyo, but includes 
such men as Katsuhira Tokushi of Akita 
City, Yamaguchi Susumu of Nagano Pre- 
fecture, Kawanishi Hide of Kobe, and Toku- 
riki Tomikichiré of Kyoto. The only one of 
these whom the author has not visited— 
on account of the distance involved—is 
Katsuhira, a fact which witnesses his zeal 
in acquainting himself with the modern 
Japanese print. 

Finally, in a chapter devoted to “Hiratsuka’s 
Circle,” we are introduced to Shimozawa 
Kihachird, Maeda Masao, Hashimoto Okiie, 
and Azechi Umetaré, while a chapter called 
“The Influence of Onchi” treats Yoshida 
Masaji, Kitaoka Fumio, and Yamaguchi Gen. 
The final chapter, “Other Currents,” de- 
scribes, among others, Mabuchi Téru and 
the various members of the “Yoshida Family.” 
This last includes Fujio, widow of the late 
Yoshida Hiroshi, her children Téshi and 
Hodaka, and Hodaka’s wife Chizuko. 

The above artists whose works are includ- 
ed in the present volume comprise the most 
important elements in the unique achieve- 
ment of the modern Japanese creative print. 
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The author presents as illustrations re- 
presentative examples of the work of these 
artists, at the same time including in his 
text accounts of the distinctive features 
of their art and sketches of their careers. 
His remarks are based upon a great deal 
of minute and painstaking research. Ap- 
pendix I, “The Woods,” and Appendix II, 
“The Prints,” also provide many data sure 
to be of value in the future study of this 
subject. The resulting volume is invaluable 
for anyone interested in the state of the 
print in modern Japan. 

We can with considerable confidence ex- 
pect that the modern Japanese print will 
in future come to be more and more ap- 
preciated throughout the world. All the 
first-rate artists who work in the medium 
are busy developing their own styles and 
advancing their own individual talents. 
The publication of the present volume is 
added evidence, if more were needed, ot 


THE SHUGAKUIN IMPERIAL VILLA. 


the ever-increasing value placed upon these 
prints in Europe and America. It is en- 
couraging also to note that in present-day 
Japan there is quite a fad among elementary 
and secondary school children for the pro- 
duction of “one-man” prints, the students 
eagerly engaging in the production of them 
for the sheer joy of creation. Some of these 
school children, surely, will one day become 
leading print masters. At the very least, 
we can expect that many of them will in 
later life continue to be fond of prints, and 
even perhaps collect them. 

Statler’s volume is worthy of its subjeci, 
to which it provides an exceptionally fine 
introduction. Surely every Japanese who is 
interested in the arts of modern Japan will 
be at once grateful to and full of admira- 
tion for Mr. Statler for the contribution 
which this book makes. 


Fujikake Shizwya 


By Taniguchi Yoshird, photographs by Sato Tatsuzd, English Résumé by Harada 


Jirs. 


Tokyo, Osaka, Moji and Nagoya, The Mainichi Newspapers, 1956. 


105+3+56 pp., 124 plates. ¥3,500. 


T has often been explained that the clas- 
I sic Japanese garden aims to reproduce 
natural scenery further enhanced and per- 
fected by man. An illusion of mountains, 
lakes, valleys’ and woods is created by heap- 
ing mounds of earth here and there, plac- 
ing rocks in various spots, hollowing out 
the ground for ponds, channelling water 
through the garden, and planting trees and 
shrubs throughout. By relating all these 
objects to each other according to an in- 
geniously conceived plan, the garden when 
completed is meant to present an ideal 
landscape. 

When the garden is completed, the 
question next arises as to the ideal spot 
from which to view this landscape, and the 
answer is a very simple one: anywhere. 
But what probably will come to mind 
first is the choice of a room from which to 


view the garden, and usually there will be 
several rooms with a vista. Each room will, 
of course, give one an entirely different im- 
pression of the garden, for lacking this 
variety the charm of the classic garden would 
not only be diminished, but the garden will 
fail to fulfil the basic principle on which it 
is constructed. The classic garden must, in 
short, present as many facets as the posi- 
tions from which it will be viewed. Strictly 
speaking, the use to which a room will be 
put determines the character of the view, 
since the mood that the room induces should 
be complemented by the particular section 
of the garden seen from that room. 
Because such subtle considerations need 
to be taken into account, the constructing 
of a classical garden takes on some of the 
characteristics of architectural planning. And 
of the many justly famous gardens of Japan, 
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the grounds of Shugakuin Imperial Villa re- 
present the most perfect of classic gardens. 

Shugakuin Imperial Villa on the north- 
ern outskirts of Kyoto, not far from Mt. 
Hiei, was built during the middle of the 
17th century for the reigning emperor, at 
about the same time as the famous shrines 
at Nikk6. The latter, erected at the order 
of the actual ruler of that period—the 
military head of the State, a Tokugawa 
shégun—treflect in their ornateness and 
flamboyance the pride and ostentation of the 
dominant warrior class. Shugakuin, on the 
other hand, is simple almost to severity and 
epitomizes the classical tradition in Japanese 
architecture. When, however, we come to 
examine the deceptive simplicity of its build- 
ings and surroundings, and explore the 
details, we cannot but be startled by what 
we find. Here we will discover the grandeur 
of the scheme underlying the entire plan- 
ning of garden and villa and the relationship 
between them. 

Occupying some seven hundred acres, 
the garden at Shugakuin may be more ap- 
propriately called a park, and of the many 
well-known gardens of Japan, it can un- 
doubtedly be considered the most beautiful 
of all. Its uniqueness makes it a must to be 
seen by those studying the classic Japanese 
garden, for it is a jewel that no one can 
afford to miss. 

Something of the beauty of this garden 
may now be enjoyed vicariously in a folio 
of superb photographs by Sat6 Tatsuzd, a 
veteran camera-man. Mr. Satd has lived 
for many years in Kyoto and is famous for 
his photographs of the architecture and Bud- 
dhist carvings in Nara and Kyoto. If there 
are some who do not know him by name, 
it is likely that many more have at one 
time or another seen examples of his master- 
ly photographs. As for this recently pub- 
lished folio—Mr. Sat6 has in the past re- 
peatedly taken pictures of the garden and 
buildings of Shugakuin, but this new set 
of photographs represents an entirely new 
approach to his subject. There is not one 
picture in the one hundred and _ twenty- 
four contained here that falls below the 
level of perfection in either photographic 
technique or selection of a view, and each 


one reveals to us his complete grasp and 
full appreciation of the beauties of his 
materials. Mr. Sat6’s love for his subject 
makes itself felt in all the details of his 
work, and we are constantly aware of the 
infinitely painstaking care he has given to 
his task. 

In the first photograph we see the ap- 
proach to Shugakuin Imperial Villa. This 
is followed by a picture of the main gate. 
In appearance the approach is completely 
unpretentious, and the gate itself equally 
so, thereby revealing the character of the 
villa and its ground. This note of simpli- 
city provides the natural and logical intro- 
duction to the mood of the entire book. 
In a third photograph we are shown a 
curved path leading to the main entrance. 
Whatever notions we may have had about 
the magnificence suitable for a royal villa 
is instantly and perhaps rudely shattered 
by the simplicity that meets our eyes. But 
Mr. Sat6’s camera continues to provide many 
more surprises. Page by page we are intro- 
duced to the interior of the villa itself, and 
from the various rooms shown different 
aspects of the garden. By focussing his lens 
in turn on the interior of rooms and then 
on the garden, Mr. Sat6 shows us the rela- 
tion between the building and the out- 
doors. The mood that a certain room sug- 
gests is complemented by the view that un- 
folds in the garden, and as we are led along 
the open galleries and from room to room, 
the garden exhibits itself in almost infinite 
variety. 

Mr. Sat6 also trains his lens on details 
of the furnishings, the woodwork, the ela- 
borately decorated sliding doors, alcoves, 
papered walls, the effects produced by light 
filtering through paper-covered windows, 
the view from one room into another or 
through a succession of rooms. And wher- 
ever we turn we cannot fail to be struck 
by the modernity and elegant simplicity 
that is both seen and felt in every part of 
the villa. 

Outside we are guided step by step 
through the park-like garden. The camera 
unerringly picks out what is to be seen 
and appreciated first—the white-pebbled 
paths, the rough surface of rocks, the tex- 
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tured effect of leaves, the chiaroscuro of 
sunshine and shade. Not only is the garden 
thus laid out to our view, but Mr. Satd’s 
photographs show us the harmony between 
the architecture and its surroundings, and 
we are instantly made aware of the scheme 
underlying the planning of the garden. 
The camera does not, however, stop here; 
it goes on to show the background of hills 
against which Shugakuin is set. Here 
again we make another discovery, and that 
is that Shugakuin was built to enhance the 
wider scenery that surrounds it and is in 
turn enhanced by it. 

This folio is not only a collection of 
extraordinarily fine photographs, but for 
those interested in classic gardens it provides 
an indispensable guide to one of our most 
representative gardens. An architect, Tani- 
guchi Yoshiré, has provided an introduction 
and a commentary (in Japanese) running to 
one hundred pages. He seems, however, to 
have been so carried away by the beauties 
of Shugakuin that he has not quite suc- 
ceeded in presenting an objective or co- 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF JAPAN. 
By Arthur Drexler. 


herent explanation of Shugakuin and the 
garden. His impressions are apt to be 
emotional rather than factual, and the lyri- 
cal strain in which he writes becomes cloy- 
ing at times. When he compares Shugakuin 
with European architecture of the corres- 
ponding period, he lapses into sentimentality. 
This is very disappointing, since Mr. Tani- 
guchi’s views would have been invaluable to 
those who know that his grasp of architec- 
ture is thorough and scholarly. 

Mr. Harada Jird has rendered the text 
by Mr. Taniguchi into stilted and or- 
namental English, and the result is un- 
fortunate, since the translation is neither 
accurate nor adequate. Granting the dif- 
ficulties of turning Mr. Taniguchi’s florid 
style into English, we wish the translator 
had been more successful in stating Mr. 
Taniguchi’s main ideas. The English cap- 
tions are on the whole not too apt, and this 
too is a pity, since so handsome a volume of 
photographs deserved a happier choice of 
translator. 

Uramatsu Samitaro 


New York, The Museum of Modern Art, 1955. 286 pp. 


HIS book of nearly three hundred 

pages is divided into four main 
sections: 1, Cultural Background; 2, 
Structure and Design; 3, Buildings and 
Gardens; and 4, Supplement: Japanese 
Exhibition House. 

At first glance, the volume bears a 
certain superficial resemblance to Yoshida 
Tetsurd'’s Japanese Homes and Gardens, 
introduced elsewhere in the present issue. 
Many of the photographs which Drexler 
reproduces duplicate those in Yoshida’s 
book, and their layout is also often similar. 
Drexler’s volume, however, embraces a far 
wider area of subject matter than does 
Yoshida’s; besides houses and gardens, it 
includes Shint6é shrines, temples and other 
Buddhist structures, palaces and castles, and 
even touches on contemporary architecture. 

The author, in other words, seems to 


have attempted an introduction to every 
aspect of Japanese architecture. How 
successful has he been? To the Japanese 
reader, at least, Mr. Drexler appears to 
have presented Japanese architecture with- 
out any order or definite policy, merely 
selecting whatever caught his own interest. 
One is left rather bewildered by the way 
in which the author, seizing upon what 
appear to be a set of all but unrelated 
individual phenomena, discovers in them 
some common element of the Japanese 
tradition, and produces totally unexpected 
effects by strange juxtapositions. 

Two explanations are possible in such 
a case. It is possible, first, that we Japa- 
nese are too bound by preconceptions, and 
that the author, as a foreigner, is remedy- 
ing the gaps and artificialities in our ways 
of thinking. The other possible explana- 
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tion is that the author has set his impres- 
sions on paper too hastily, before his knowl- 
edge and understanding of things Japanese 
have had sufficient time to mature and fall 
into proper perspective. 

About seventy years ago, in 1886, a book 
entitled Notes on Japanese Architecture by 
Josiah Conder was published in London by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The author was an Englishman who had 
lived in Japan, where he had been a visiting 
professor of architecture at the old Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokyo, forerunner 
of the Faculty of Engineering of Tokyo 
University. Several of Conder’s buildings 
can still be seen in Japan, and he was 
influential in determining the course of 
twentieth century architecture in Japan. 

In many respects Conder’s book 
resembles Drexler’s. It was, for its period, 
in many ways an excellent piece of work, 
with its collection of materials on ancient 
Japanese architecture, its detailed notes on 
modern architecture, and the author’s own 
working drawings. But the present volume 
of Drexler’s is very much the same sort of 
thing. His observations over the ex- 
ceptionally wide range of subject matter 
which he has set for himself are jumbled 
together in the most haphazard fashion, 
under the guise of explanatory notes on 
architecture. These notes themselves are 
full of detailed information about architec- 
tural sites—which he appears to know at 
first hand—their history and the like, but 
the book itself never manages to be more 
than a large album of collected notations, 
all very much resembling Conder’s contribu- 
tion. 

The difficulty is that some seventy years 
have passed since Conder published his 
work, and during this period a vast amount 
of data have been collected and an exhaus- 
tive investigation of materials carried out 
in every field of Japanese studies, not to 
mention the far and away more scholarly, 
more thoughtful and better considered 
works on Japan and things Japanese which 
have in the meantime appeared, and which 
are well known abroad. 

One is forced to conclude, thus, that 
if, as it does, the volume here under review 
strikes the Japanese reader as somewhat 


strange, it is probably only because the 
author's grasp of his materials leaves a 
great deal to be desired. 

This reviewer, for one, welcomes any 
chance to learn of new, subjective impres- 
sions which someone like the author can 
convey. Nor does he suggest that the entire 
volume never rises above the level of 
Drexler’s individual prejudices and fancies, 
for there are many extremely objective and 
scholarly passages. However, if the work 
was intended to be simply an introduction 
to Japanese architecture, then this reviewer 
has serious doubts concerning the author’s 
discriminative powers in_ selecting his 
materials. Throughout the third section of 
the book, which occupied close on two 
hundred pages, the choice of photographs 
and plans has been completely subjective. 
There is an unfortunate tendency to stress 
the decorative at the expense of the in- 
formative, even when it means sacrificing 
vital materials and data, with the result 
that the selection of themes is completely 
one-sided. 

All of these failings are particularly 
pronounced in the section on contemporary 
architecture. There are, at every point, 
many things upon which the Japanese 
reader would wish to add caution, or 
counsel, or both. 

As the author notes on page 7, he 
travelled widely while in Japan, under the 
guidance of such Japanese architects as 
Hamaguchi Ryiichi, Associate Professor at 
Tokyo University; Yoshimura Junz, As- 
sociate Professor at the Tokyo University 
of Arts, and others. His trip to Japan was 
made to prepare for the construction of a 
Japanese Exhibition House in the garden 
of the Museum of Modern Art, in New York, 
where the author is employed as curator of 
the Department of Architecture and Design. 

This Japanese Exhibition House, a 
shoin-zukuri structure designed by Yoshi- 
mura Junzd, was erected in the garden of 
the Museum of Modern Art and exhibited 
to the public with great success during the 
summers of 1954 and 1955. The fourth 
section of the book is devoted to photo- 
graphs and plans of this building. 


Saité Torao 
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CHRONOLOGY 
December, 1956 to February, 1957 


The Japan Sample Fair opens in Shanghai with over 15,000 exhibits on 
display. 

A U.S. House Sub-committee studying tariffs on Japanese textiles and goods 
headed by Congressman Hale Boggs arrives in Tokyo. 

President Eisenhower names Douglas MacArthur II, a counsellor of the 
State Department, to the post of U.S. Ambassador to Japan. 

The tenth group of repatriates from the Soviet Union, composed of 23 
sick men, returns to Maizuru aboard the “Kojima.” 

The House of Councillors approves by a vote of 224 to 3 the Japan-Soviet 
Joint Declaration restoring diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Liberal-Democratic Party members in the House of Representatives vote 
for a week’s extension of the Diet session in a one-minute sitting held before 
the Socialist members are able to enter the plenary session chamber. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union begins a slowdown strike following 
failure to reach agreement with the management on year-end bonuses. 

The Japan Teachers’ Union reports that 480,000 teachers or 87% of its 
members took part in a nationwide walkout from schools on Dec. 5 in sup- 
port of their demands for a ¥2,000 per month raise in basic wages. 

Prime Minister Hatoyama calls a meeting of Liberal-Democratic Party 
elders to decide on a single candidate for the post of Party President which he 
is to relinquish in the near future. 

His Majesty the Emperor attests the ratification of the Japan-Soviet Joint 
Declaration and the Protocol on Commerce and Navigation. 

The House of Councillors passes the Government bill to extend the Strike 
Control Law by a vote of 138 to 74. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet ratifies the Japan-Soviet Joint Decla- 
ration and the Protocol on Commerce and Navigation. 

The Cabinet decides to grant an amnesty when Japan is admitted into 
the United Nations Organization. 

The Japanese-Soviet Joint Declaration and Protocol on Commerce and Navi- 
gation become effective with the exchange of ratification documents by the 
two governments. 

The National Railway Workers’ Union reaches agreement with the manage- 
ment on year-end bonuses and orders an end to its strike. 

At the Third Convention of the Liberal-Democratic Party, Ishibashi Tanzan, 
Minister for Internation] Trade and Industry, is elected President. Two 
hundred and fifty-eight votes are cast for Ishibashi, while his rival, Kishi 
Nobusuke, Party Secretary-General, receives 251 votes. Prior to the election 
President Hatoyama tenders his resignation, which is accepted. 

The World Bank decides to extend a $20 million loan to the Kawasaki 
Steel Corporation and a $4.3 million loan to the Farmland Mechanical De- 
velopment Public Corporation. 

The “Nissh6 Maru” with the Japan Machinery Floating Fair aboard leaves 
Kobe for nine Southeast Asian countries. 

Japan is admitted to the United Nations by a unanimous vote, thus be- 
coming the 80th member of the organization. 

The amnesty granted on the occasion of Japan’s entry into the United 
Nations affects about 73,000 persons, 70,000 of whom will be cleared under 
a general amnesty decree concerning political offenses. Most of those af- 
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fected were involved in election law violations and political scandals. 

The Welfare Ministry informs the World Health Organization that influenza 
has neared epidemic proportions in 25 out of 46 prefectures in Japan and 
that an estimated 150,000 school children are suffering from the disease. 

The 26th Ordinary Session of the Diet is convened. The Hatoyama Cabinet 
resigns and Ishibashi Tanzan, President of the Liberal-Democratic Party, is 
elected Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister Ishibashi forms his cabinet. Kishi Nobusuke becomes the 
new Foreign Minister and Ikeda Hayato Finance Minister. 

At its first meeting, the Ishibashi Cabinet decides to increase trade with 
Communist China and to make efforts to repatriate Japanese fishermen de- 
tained by the Republic of Korea. 

A group of 1,025 Japanese repatriates from the Soviet Union returns to 
Maizuru aboard the “Kéan Maru.” ‘The repatriation of this group raises the 
number of Japanese returned from the Soviet Union since the end of the war to 
453,849. The Welfure Ministry lists 11,068 still missing in the Soviet Union. 

Okinawan voters elect Senaga Kamejiré, leader of the Okinawa People’s 
Party, as Mayor of Naha City. 

Moscow Radio announces the appointment of Ivan F. Tevosyan, First 
Deputy Premier, as Russia’s first post-war Ambassador to Japan. 


Their Imperial Majesties appear before 113,000 of their subjects at the 
Palace. 

General L. L. Lemnitzer, U.S. Far East Commander and Governor of the 
Ryikyi Islands, guarantees Okinawans title to their land and promises them 
increased rentals for land leased by the U.S. military. 

Senaga Kamejiré assumes office as Mayor of Naha City in Okinawa. 

Prime Minister Ishibashi and leaders of the Liberal-Democratic Party out- 
line the major policies of the new cabinet in the first of a series of public 
speeches at Hibiya Hall in Tokyo. The Prime Minister pledges efforts for 
full employment, increased production and the promotion of welfare projects. 
He also promises to rid the Government and political circles of corrupt 
practices and to work for smooth operation of the Diet. 

The Government decides on its policy in compiling the budget for fiscal 
1957. It includes a '¥100,000 million tax reductioin and increases in the con- 
sumers’ price for rice and National Railway fares. 

Prime Minister Ishibashi says that the problem of Japan’s defense build- 
up, including the Defense Agency budget for fiscal 1957, should be solved 
on its own merit and will not be influenced by American wishes. 

The Bank of Japan announces that Japan’s international balance of payments 
in calendar 1956 showed a surplus of $293 million, receipts totalling $3,225 
million and payments $2,932 million. 

The Foreign Office announces that Britain has notified Japan that it will 
conduct nuclear experiments near Christmas Island in the Pacific Ocean be- 
tween March 1 and Aug. 1, 1957. 

The first Atomic Energy Symposium sponsored by the Japan Science Council, 
Atomic Energy Research Institute and 36 other institutions opens in the Tokyo 
University auditorium with 300 scientists and technicians present. 

Finance Minister Ikeda presents to the Government his ministry’s draft for 
the 1957-58 budget, which totals ¥1,133,648 million. 

Prime Minister Ishibashi explains Japan’s defense program for fiscal 1957- 
58 to U.S. Ambassador John M. Allison. Mr. Ishibashi tells the ambassador 
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that the planned 10,000-man increase in the Ground Self-Defense Force will 
be postponed until the 1958-59 fiscal year, though the increase in sea and 
air force personnel is to be carried out during the 1957-58 fiscal year. 

The Japan Socialist Party opens its first convention since the merger of the 
Left-wing and Right-wing Socialist Parties in October, 1955. 

Ishikawa Ichiré, who headed the atomic energy survey mission to Great 
Britain last year, recommends to the Atomic Energy Commission the purchase 
of British reactors with capacities between 100,000 and 150,000 kilowatts. 

The three-day Socialist Party convention ends after showing a definite 
swing to the left. The left wing’s amendment of the draft policy drawn 
up by the party executives makes clear the character of the party as a “class 
party.” The left wing also succeeds in getting 22 of its members elected 
to the 40-member Central Executive Committee. Prior to the election the 
membership of the Central Executive Committee was equally divided between 
the left and right wings. 

Agreement is reached between Japan and the United States on Japan's 
share of the joint defense costs. The United States also approves Japan's 
proposals regarding its defense program for fiscal 1957-58. Total defense 
expenditure under this agreement will be ¥141,000 million. 

Matsumura Kenz6 leaves Tokyo for Iran on the first leg of a goodwill 
mission to Middle East, Near East and Southeast Asian nations as Prime 
Minister Ishibashi’s special ambassador. 

Foreign Minister Kishi opens in Tokyo a three-day conference of the chiefs 
of Japanese diplomatic agencies in the Asia-Pacific area. 

Former Foreign Minister Shigemitsu Mamoru dies suddenly of a heart attack. 

The Government approves a revised 1957-58 budget program embodying 
a ¥109,000 million tax cut but no increase in the consumer price of rice. 
The Cabinet-approved budget shows an increase of ¥3,816 million over the 
Finance Ministry’s plan submitted to the Cabinet on Jan. 14th. 

The 26th Ordinary Session of the Diet is reconvened after the year-end and 
New Year recess. 

Foreign Minister Kishi reiterates that no diplomatic privileges would be 
extended to members of a Communist Chinese Trade Mission should such 
a mission be established in Japan. He says that Japan is not eager to expand 
trade with Communist China to the extent of waiving entry procedures for 
her trade mission members 

Dr. Nagata Takeshi, leader of the Japanese Antarctic Research Expedition, 
announces that the Japanese expedition to the Antarctic has made a success- 
ful landing on Ongul Island and has named its camp the Showa Base. 

Prime Minister Ishibashi nominates Foreign Minister Kishi Acting Prime 
Minister after he is ordered by doctors to take a three-week rest because of 
bronchial pneumonia. 

Director-General of the Economic Planning Board and Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission Uda Kéichi announces a five-year atomic power 
development plan to produce three million kilowatts of electricity by 1962. 

Kodaki Akira, a former career diplomat and member of the House of 
Councillors, is named a State Minister and Director of the Defense Agency. 

Acting Prime Minister Kishi delivers the Government’s policy speech to 
the Lower and Upper Houses of the Diet on behalf of Prime Minister Ishi- 
bashi, who is ill with pneumonia. He promises to fulfil the election com- 
mitments of Prime Minister Ishibashi—to reform Diet procedure; to eliminate 
corruption in Government and political circles; to increase employment through 
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expansion of industry; to improve social services and make Japan a welfare 
state; and to contribute to world peace through the United Nations. 

In his foreign policy speech, Foreign Minister Kishi pledges efforts toward 
the integration of internal administration and foreign policy. It is in Japan’s 
ultimate interest, he says, to base her foreign policy on close cooperation with 
the United States and other free and democratic nations. 

In his policy speech, Finance Minister Ikeda emphasizes the more positive 
role that public finance must play in the nation’s economic activities. 

Director-General of the Economic Planning Board Uda KOichi says that he 
expects world prosperity to continue. Japan’s exports for fiscal 1957 will, 
he estimates, amount to $2,800 million and imports to $3,200 million, while 
the international account will balance at $3,600 million or $3,700 million. 
Mining and manufacturing production is expected to rise by about 13% and 
total national earnings by 7.5%. 

The shooting and killing by a U.S. soldier of a Japanese woman picking up 
spent cartridges at the SOmagahara firing range is taken up by the Cabinet 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

Acting Prime Minister Kishi, answering a Socialist interpellation in the 
House of Representatives Budget Committee, says that Japan has no intention 
of approving any U.S. request to be allowed to station an atomic task force 
in Japan. 

U.S. Chargé d’Affaires Outerbridge Horsey calls on Foreign Minister Kishi 
and expresses deep regret on behalf of the U.S. Government at the death of 
a Japanese woman in the SOmagahara incident. He would, he says, like to 
see the case settled jointly with the Japanese Government in accordance with 
agreements between Japan and the United States. 

Kase Toshikazu, Japanese delegate to the United Nations, and Polish Deputy 
Foreign Minister Jozef Winiewicz sign an agreement in New York ending the 
technical state of war between Japan and Poland and restoring diplomatic 
relations. 

The death of two Ground Self-Defense Force soldiers after an 80-kilometer 
forced march on Feb. 5th is brought to the attention of the Budget Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, chairman of President Eisenhower's Committee of 
Citizen Advisers on the Mutual Security Program, arrives in Tokyo, accom- 
panied by two committee members. 

The Soviet Union’s first post-war Ambassador to Japan, Ivan F. Tevosyan, 
arrives in Tokyo. 

Acting Prime Minister Kishi meets President Eisenhower's special Committee 
of Citizens Advisers and presents Japan’s views on defense, trade with Com- 
munist China and economic development in Southeast Asia. 

Advocates of the revival of Kigensetsu (National Foundation Day) hold rallies 
throughout the country. According to myth, Emperor Jimmu, the first Em- 
peror of Japan, ascended the throne at Kashiwara in the province of Yamato 
on Feb. llth 2,617 years ago. 

Japan is officially informed by the British Government that Britain will 
conduct H-bomb tests in the Christmas Island area between March 1 and 
Aug. 1, 1957, and that every precaution will be taken to avoid danger to 
persons or property. The British note is in answer to a Japanese Government 
request that the nuclear tests be suspended. 


Japan and Czechoslovakia sign a protocol in London restoring diplomatic 
relations. 
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The Japan-Soviet North Pacific Fisheries Commission, organized under the 
Japan-Soviet Fisheries Treaty signed in Moscow last May, holds its first meeting 
in Tokyo. The Commission is to fix this year’s limit for salmon fishing in 
the Northern Pacific and to settle other fishery issues pending between the 
two nations. 

A Cultural Agreement between Japan and West Germany is signed in Tokyo. 

Douglas MacArthur II, newly appointed U.S. Ambassador to Japan, arrives 
in Tokyo. 

General L. L. Lemnitzer, U.S. Far East Commander, announces that after 
July 1 all U.S. forces in. Japan will be under the command of Lieutenant 
General Frederic H. Smith, Jr., Commander of the 5th Air Force. 

The Japanese Antarctic Expedition ship “Sdya” is forced to stop because of 
ice packs blocking her path. 

Soviet Ambassador to Japan Ivan F. Tevosyan presents his credentials to 
the Emperor. 

Acting Prime Minister Kishi meets Socialist Party Chairman Suzuki Mosaburi 
to ask his cooperation in going ahead with Diet debate on the budget in the 
Prime Minister's absence. Chairman Suzuki states that his party cannot debate 
the budget as long as the Prime Minister is not available to answer its 
questions. 

The Japan-Soviet fisheries negotiations enter a difficult phase as the Russian 
side proposes that Japan’s salmon catch for this year be limited to 80,000- 
100,000 tons. The Japanese side has already proposed a limit of 165,000 tons. 

Prime Minister Ishibashi decides to resign. A close medical examination 
has shown that he must rest for another two months in order to recover from 
bronchial pneumonia and heart trouble. 

Secretary-General of the Liberal-Democratic Party Miki Takeo and party 





' 





leaders decide to hold a party meeting in March to choose a new president. | 
They also agree that the Ishibashi Cabinet ministers should retain their posts | 


in the new cabinet. 

A Scandinavian Airlines System plane opens the first regular commercial 
route between Europe and the Far East via the North Pole when it leaves 
Tokyo with Prince and Princess Mikasa aboard. 

Kishi Nobusuke is nominated Prime Minister by both Houses of the Diet 
The Kishi Cabinet is formed from the Ministers from the Ishibashi Cabinet 
with the addition of Ishii MitsujirS as Minister without Portfolio. At its firs 
meeting, the new cabinet decides to keep intact the budget and other bill 
drafted by the Ishibashi Cabinet. 

An Anglo-Japanese Trade Agreement, covering a one-year period from 
October, 1956, to September, 1957, is signed in London. 

In his policy speech to the Diet, Prime Minister Kishi affirms that his 
cabinet will go ahead with the administrative policies of the Ishibashi Cabinet, 
including the budget. 

The ice-bound Japanese Antarctic Expedition ship “Sdya” is rescued by the 
Soviet ice-breaker “Ob” and reaches open seas. 

A Socialist motion to dissolve the House of Representatives is defeated by 
251 votes to 145 votes. 

Prime Minister Kishi tells foreign press representatives that he wishes t 
visit the United States in order to reach complete understanding with American 
leaders and to settle pending issues. 


A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation is signed in Tokyo between Japa0 


and Norway. 
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